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THE END OF THE SESSION. 


) is unprofitable to pursue the controversy whether the 
Session has been fruitful or barren of definite results. 
There has been quite enough of legislation, though the 
-anticipafions of the Government may have been disappointed. 
The Acts which have been passed will perhaps be less 
beneficial than the postponement of several mischievous 
projects. Ifthe County Government Bill, and more espe- 
ially the London Municipal Bill, could be indefinitely 
adjourned, the public interests would not be injuriously 
.affected. Perhaps one or both measures will be delayed 
until a still more democratic Parliament has been returned. 
Of the Bills which have been passed, the Corrupt Practices 
Bill is an experiment, and the Bankruptcy Bill is an honest 
and judicious experiment. Few recent measures have been 
introduced or debated with so genuine and so intelligent a 
regard for the interests which are concerned in the matter. 
Incidentally, the discussion of the Bill proved the utility 
of the new system of Grand Committees in legislation on 
questions unconnected with politics. The trial was made 
under the most favourable conditions ; for Mr. GoscHen, as 
Chairman, deserved and commanded general confidence, and 
the conduct of the Bill by Mr. Cuamper.ain was univer- 
sally approved. The Corrupt Practices Bill, as it met with 
no systematic opposition, can perhaps not be fairly described 
asa party measure ; but there is reason to fear that its 
complicated enactments and excessive penalties may tend 
to accelerate the deterioration of the character of the House 
-of Commons by discouraging the candidature of the best 
class of politicians. An odd incident in the proceedings on 
the Bill consisted in the opening speech when the second 
reading was moved in the House of Lords. To prove the 
necessity for further legislation, Lord Nortaprook showed 
with perfect accuracy that household suffrage and secret 
‘voting had greatly increased the practice of bribery. It 
would not have suited his purpose to explain that corrup- 
tion is rather a symptom of electoral unfitness than a 
separate disease. Constituents who are only deterred 
by fear of consequences from accepting bribes are not likely 
to choose the best representatives when they are forced to 
give gratuitous votes. The questionable motives which 
induced the Government to promote the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill were in some degree redeemed by the comparative 
‘moderation of its provisions. On the other hand, the post- 
ponement of the measure to the last days of the Session 
involved a risk which the Government ought to have fore- 
‘seen. 

Mr. Giapstone lately referred in mysterious language to 
a possible future in which the House of Commons would 
recover the control of its own proceedings. A year ago he 
compelled the House to sit through a part of the autumn 
for the purpose of creating a machinery by which his laud- 
‘able purpose was to be attained. The only disputed point 
was the proposal to close debates by the vote of a bare 
majority, and Mr. Giavstone insisted that the power was 
both indispensable to the conduct of business and sufficient 
for the removal of obstruction. In the Session which now 
closes the Ministers have never resorted to the new Stand- 
ing Order, for the sufficient reason that there has been no 
occasion for applying the remedy. 
theless been wasted either through the abuse of the right of | 


Much time has never- | 


| proved ineffective, the fault rests with the author of the 
| design. Mr. Guapstone was, in fact, led aside by party 
passion from the task of checking obstruction. The pro- 
ceedings of a small Irish faction had rendered a change in 
the rules of Parliament necessary; but when he came to 
legislate, Mr. Guapstone forgot the real offenders, and con- 
centrated his efforts on the object of punishing enemies whom 
he more heartily disliked. The provisions for closing debate 
were directed against the regular Opposition and not 
against the Irish malcontents. It has not been found 
possible to devise an excuse for silencing the minority, and 
the disturbers of order have of course enjoyed absolute 
immunity. The remedy for the vexatious practice of asking 
unnecessary questions lies to a great extent in the hands of 
the Ministers. The inquiry whether a statement in a news- 
paper is true ought to receive a stereotyped answer to the 
effect that the House of Commons is not an office for the 
circulation of news. Mr. Trevetyan might with great 
advantage decline to inform Mr. Hearty or Mr. Sexton 
whether a constable in Ireland has had sufficient reason for 
tearing down a seditious placard or for arresting a suspected 
criminal. The fiction that the beneficent intentions of the 
Government are systematically thwarted by the Opposition 
was kept alive during the earlier part of the Session by 
outside agitators. Unless Mr. Giapstonr’s hints encourage 
a revival of the calumny, it seems to be of late dying out. [t 
happens that all the principal Government Bills have been 
read a second time without a division, except that the 
Affirmation Bill was rejected by a majority not exclusively 
Conservative. Mr, GLApsTonE has never been compelled to 
address the leaders of the Opposition in the tone of tender 
expostulation in which he vainly attempted to recall Mr. 
HEAty to a sense of ordinary social decency. 

If the Government could be blamed for want of energy 
while the House was full, it is more liable to the charge of 
unfair precipitancy at the fag end of the Session. The Bill 
for increasing the efficiency of the Irish Constabulary must 
have been thought either necessary or highly desirable ; but 
it was withdrawn some time ago on the plea of want of 
time, and practically in deference to the anticipated clamour 
of Mr. Parnguu’s followers. There was no lack of time for 
the Irish Registration Bill, which was calculated and probably 
designed te increase the electoral power of the Land League 
faction. Mr. TreveLyan indeed persuaded himself that it 
might tend to the benefit of the Conservatives, who, if they had 
the opportunity, would unanimously reject the measure. No 
phrase of eulogy is more common on the part of a Radical 
than the statement that his principles or proposals are 
really Conservative. The tribute of political heresy to 
orthodox belief has unfortunately little practical value. It 
was not as a benefit either to Conservative or to Liberal 
friends of good government that Mr. Parneit and Mr. 
Heaty supported the Registration Bill. Under its pro- 
visions, as amended at the instance of the Irish obstructives, 
the Boards of Guardians would, through their officers, have 
compiled the register of voters, ‘probably with due regard to 
the political opinions of candidates for the franchise. It is 
remarkable that a statesman of Mr. Trevetyan’s intellectual 
range should delude himself with irrelevant commonplaces. 
He supported a proposal for lowering the Irish franchise on 
the ground that the law of Ireland ought to be assimilated 
to that of England ; and he defended the Registration Bill 


questioning Ministers, or by the deliberate contrivance of | as a mode of practically enfranchising electors whose claims 


"the disaffected Irish members. If the weapon which was 


provided for the defence of order and freedom of debate has 


are already recognized by law. In both cases the only 
issue worth considering was whether an extension of suffrage 
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in Ireland was likely to weaken the party of order. The 
return of a single Heaty or Biaear perceptibly diminishes 
the securities for life and liberty, while enfranchising Bills 
operate in the same direction by increasing the number of 
disaffected members. The late introduction of the Regis- 
tration Bill enabled Lord Sattspury to move its rejection 
without pledging himself to disapproval of its provisions. 
Even if it were true that legislation has been vexatiously 
delayed by the Opposition, the Ministers themselves are, 
in regard of the administrative and political functions of 
the House of Commons, the most consistent and successful 
practitioners of obstruction. In former times it was under- 
stood that the leaders of Opposition had an undoubted 
right to the enjoyment of facilities for discussing impor- 
tant questions of foreign or colonial policy. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has systematically thwarted all attempts to assert the control 
of Parliament over the Executive Government. In most 
instances he had only criticism to apprehend, inasmuch as 
the Liberal majority secured him against the reversal of 


“his policy ; but a Minister who is always in the right objects 


to even verbal censures, which must, according to the hypo- 
thesis, necessarily be unfounded. Egypt, South Africa, and 
the relations between the French and English Governments 
have long caused serious anxiety ; but the House of Com- 
mons has had no more opportunity than a Town Council of 
examining or controlling the decisions of the Government. 


_ There may perhaps have been reasons for discountenancing 
' debates on delicate international questions ; but an appeal 


to the consideration of the House always meets with a ready 


response; and in some instances expressions of national 


feeling and opinion would have had a beneficial effect. 
Parliament ought to have opportunities of discussing at 


» least three important questions relating to different parts of 


South Africa. The relations of the Imperial Government 
to the Transvaal, the retention or abandonment of Basuto- 


- land by the Cape Colony, and the means of retrieving the 


almost unpardonable blunders which have been committed in 
Zululand, all urgently require Parliamentary supervision and 
advice. On one occasion the Government was obliged, by 
the expected defection of many of its supporters, to antici- 
pate the unfavourable judgment of the House of Commons. 


. The. negotiation and the withdrawal of the Suez Canal 


agreement form a discreditable episode in the history of the 
Session. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
balance of advantage or of loss which might have resulted 
from the arrangement; but there could be no excuse for 


_ the public admission by Mr. Giapstone and Mr. CuiLpers 


of M. pr Lessers’s alleged right of monopoly. Both Min- 
isters thoughtlessly compromised a great public interest for 


_ the sole purpose of their own personal defence. An advo- 


- cate who might excuse a supposed 


iage in the con- 
duct of a ease by admitting the adverse litigant’s title would 
incur heavy professional and moral liability. 

The admirers of the Government celebrate as usual the 
close of the Session by repeating the customary flourishes 
about the increased strength and popularity of Mr. 
GuapsToNE. His colleagues are on such occasions but 
slightly mentioned, perhaps in consequence of a suspicion 
that they are not exempt from differences of opinion. The 
most prominent in debate of all the Ministers, with the 
exception of Mr. Guapstone himself, is not even a member 
of the Cabinet. Mr. Trevetyan may have committed some 


. mnistakes, but his courage, his readiness, and his abundant 
_ resource have been conspicuous in administration and 


debate. As he eloquently said a few days ago, he could 
not conceive a more trying duty than that which he had to 


_ perform, nor a higher privilege than to be the man en- 


trusted with its discharge. The ruffianly violence of some 
of his adversaries has never diverted his attention from the 
objects which he has had to accomplish, or caused him for 


_a moment to forget that in his representative as in his 


pore capacity he was before all things a gentleman. 
. TREVELYAN may be said to share with the least worthy 
of his opponents the merit of having convinced all reason- 


_ able English politicians that systematic defiance of law must 


be forcibly repressed. Whether the Government has really 
, AaT in strength is a question which can scarcely be 

ecided before the next general election, The great 
majority which brought Mr. Giapstonz into office is neither 


' dissolved nor considerably diminished; but its allegiance 


has been more than once disturbed. The Jovernment has 
been once defeated, and it has once escaped defeat by flight. 
The support which is still accorded may be steady, but 
it is less enthusiastic than in the early years of the present 
Parliament. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


— discussion on Mr. Cross’s statement on Wednesday 
exhibited the usual desultoriness of such discussions. 
Theoretically, the Indian Budget is the only possible oc- 
casion for the discussion of a range of questions not less 
extensive than those which, in relation to home affairs, 
occupy the entire Session. If, therefore, one member takes 
an interest in bi-metallism and another in the trade of the 
Persian Gulf, it is hard to forbid him to discuss points for 
which there are certainly corresponding points in the Budget 
on which he is nominally speaking. At any rate, whether 
hard or not in theory, it is impossible in practice. The re- 
sult is that but little time is usually left for the considera- 
tion of weighty matters of policy, or for the criticism of the 
Budget itself. The latter result is perhaps not wholly de- 
plorable ; for those members of Parliament who have the 
necessary knowledge may be counted on the fingers. On 
the present occasion the Budget and its exposition were, on 
the whole, satisfactory ; and it is notorious that a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and therefore, to a certain extent, an 
Indian Under-Secretary, may speak with little danger of 
criticism when, in the language of the Turf; he is “on 
“ velvet.” Mr. Cross’s velvet may not be of the finest 
pile, but it is still velvet. A financier with a surplus, 
whether of two or of four hundred thousand pounds, is 
more or less master of the situation. 

In Mr. Cross’s own speech two things were especially 
worthy of notice—in the one case favourable, unfavourable 
in the other. Few officials speaking in his pla¢e have so 
clearly exposed the fallacy of the contention constantly put 
forward by Radicals in England, and not unconnected with 
the present policy of the Government of which Mr. Cross 
is a subordinate member, that India is a country taxed and 
burdened to the uttermost by English administration. If 
an Englishman were to add to his share of direct and 
indirect taxation his water and other rates, the rent he 
pays to his landlord, the amount of the season-ticket which 
franks him from his house to his place of business, his 
lawyer's bills, and a few other such matters, he might, as 
Mr. Cross very justly argued, represent himself as bur- 
dened to that extent by a cruel Government with as much 
reason as the fanatics of “ India for the Indians” represent 
their clients as being burdened. “Indian bankruptcy,” as Mr. 
Cross also had an opportunity of showing, is even more 
of a chimera than Indian burdens. Less creditable and less 
intelligent were Mr. Cross’s regrets over war expenditure 
and his imputations on this head against his political oppo- 
nents. In the first place, every politician who has purged 
his mental eyes with the euphrasy and rue of knowledge of 
history and consideration of the facts knows that military 
expenditure is the quit-rent which India pays for being 
better and more cheaply, as well as more peacefully, 
governed than would be otherwise possible for her. 
In the second place, such talk comes awkwardly from 
the spokesman of a Government which has just allotted an 
annual sum representing the interest on some four mil- 
lions of money to secure the friendship of the Ameer of 
AFGHANISTAN. Money may be better spent, or worse spent, 
in subsidies than on regiments—that is a point not now 
necessary to be argued. But that the two expenditures 
come under the same head, and have the same ultimate 
object, is not questionable. Apart from mere detail, the 
important financial point of the debate generally is the con- 
troversy between Mr. Cross and Mr. Stannore as to the 
increasing expenditure on Public Works. This is, no 
doubt, the most vital question of all Indian finance, and it 
has repeatedly been discussed in these columns. There is 
nothing very surprising in the attempt made by Mr, Cross 
to claim party credit on the subject, nor is the discussion 
of that point very useful. All parties ought to agree in 
the importance of reproductive works, and it certainly does 
not appear that there has at the present time been undue 
expenditure on such works. On one matter of general 
political orthodoxy, Mr. Srannore perhaps has the best 
of the argument. The peculiar circumstances of India are 
such that two great dangers, one external, the other internal, 
always threaten it. The one is war, the other famine. Both 
these evils can be guarded against by the Government, but 
only partially. The Government can minimize the danger 
of war by keeping a strong and well-appointed army, and 
maintaining a preponderant influence over the zone imme- 
diately surrounding India ; and they can lessen the severity 
of famines by skilful dispositions in the event of its occur- 
rence. For both purposes public works are of the first im- 
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semeagaam But in the last resort the aggressiveness of neigh- 
urs, near of remote, and the vicissitudes of climate are not 
within control, and either may at any moment throw a heavy 
charge on Indian finances. The contention, then, that public 
works beyond those directly connected with the preven- 
tion of famine and of war, or the prompt dealing with 
both as they arise, should be calculated rather on the pro- 
bable average -revenue of a series of years than’ with 
regard to the exceptional prosperity of a single year seems 
irresistible. The weakness of Mr. Stannope’s position is 
that there is no proof, but the contrary, of any capricious or 
exceptional expenditure. It is otherwise with such a purely 
doctrinaire argument as that of Mr. Fow er, that it is 
wrong to charge public works to revenue account. On one 
side it may be said that there is not the check of a gradu- 
ally mounting debt to make the spender cautious about his 
expenditure ; but, on the other, it has to be remembered that 
at least one large item of Indian revenue is of a somewhat 
ious nature, and that it is far from ill policy to invest 


it while it lasts. A thoroughly efficient army is no doubt 


one of the very best investments that India can make, but 
there are others. 

The references to the ILpert Bill which were made by 
Lord Grorce Hammon and Mr. Srannore suffered, no 
doubt, from the awkwardness which the Government has 
cleverly enough contrived to impose on its Parliamentary 
opponentsin this matter by evading, if not distinctly denying, 
an opportunity of full discussion, and delaying the produc- 
tion of official documents, the contents of which are very 
well known. The part of Cunetator has often and of neces- 
sity been played by weak Governments; it has been re- 
served for Mr. Guapstone, despite his enormous Parlia- 
mentary strength, to play it in reference to all the more 
important questions of foreign and“Indian policy during 
the present Session. It can only bé inferred that the con- 
sciousness of weakness in argument more than balances 
the knowledge of strength in votes. On this particular 
subject, which was lightly touched on by Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucote in his general criticism’ of Tuesday, Mr. 
GtapstonE had on that occasion seized for the purpose 
of delivering one of his most characteristic and most 
mischievous harangues. He did not attempt to grapple 
with one single argument as to the merits of the measure 
among the many which have been advanced by its op- 
ponents. It would, indeed, hardly have been possible for 
a hearer of his speech who knew nothing about the matter 
to obtain the least glimmering as to the nature of this 
much-talked-of Inpert Bill. A general argument, more 
in the style of Mr. Bricur than in his own, that persons 
who knew anything about a subject were sure to go wrong 
on it, and a lofty peroration, quite in his own style, about 
justice, generosity, blessed works, and glorious fabrics, 
made up the Prime Minister’s contribution to this much- 
argued question, as it has made up the contribution of 
almost every one who has spoken and written on the side 
of the amiable and incompetent administrator whom Mr. 
GtaDstTong, acting on a familiar principle, sent out to India. 
Mr. Stannore and Lord Grorcg Hamitton were neces- 
sarily at a disadvantage in dealing with such intangible 
stuff as this. It would not be easy to argue out the merits 
of Lamaism and Christianity satisfactorily with a Tibetan 
who did nothing but rotate his prayer-organ so as to repeat 
endlessly the same formulas. But Mr. Srannore’s blunt 
reminder that, however desirable in theory it might be to 
abolish all race distinctions, “‘ they could not do it,” that 
the laws of nature unfortunately forbid the accomplish- 
ment of this amiable desire, is as a rock that abides amid 
the frothy sea of chatter about high missions and glorious 
opportunities, In this kind of chatter Lord Hartineton, 
as might be expected, did not indulge, but it is impossible 
to see in his repetition of the language of Lord Kimpertey 
any attempt to meet his opponents face to face. It is 
sible that, haying succeeded in their attempt. to avoid full 
discussion, and to postpone the publication of the docu- 
ments which condemn the course they are pursuing, the 
Government may avail themselves of the irresponsibility 
of the recess to go on in the bad that they have begun. 
But they. will do so. in spite of. light and knowledge, and 
with the tacit confession that they are unable to answer the 
arguments which they choose to disregard. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S WARNING, 


Fo the second time since the conclusion of the great 
war Prince Bismarek has thought fit to give France a 
serious warning that she must not presume too much on 
her restored strength and prosperity. The warning has 
been given in the approved Continental fashion. At a 
moment when Europe was exceptionally free from rumours 
of wars an article has been published in the Norddeutsche 
Zeitung. It is written in the King Campyses’s vein of 
German official journalism. Beginning with a reference to 
the slight notice taken in Germany of foreign opinion 
which is little less than astounding, it proceeds to warn the 
French that their threats cannot be endured for ever. The 
Germans, according to this authority, find “a difficulty in 
“ comprehending the passions which seek their expression 
“in such a storm of insult and extravagant language as 
“that indulged in for some time past by every organ of 
“the French press.” After a somewhat enigmatic but 
sufficiently intelligible reference to “those who, with very 
“ various aims, are never tired of provoking a perfidious 
“ agitation,” the writer ends by taking an arrow from the 
quiver of the French, and reminding them of their own 
saying that, “A force de peindre le diable sur les murs 
“ jl finit par apparaitre en personne.” 

If it could be supposed that all this means just what it 
says, the surprise affected by some French papers would be 
perfectly justified. English readers at least might well 
wonder at the inspired wrath of the Norddeutsche Zeitung, 
for it is certainly not the Germans who have seen them- 
selves most soundly abused of late in French journals. 
Prince Bismarck can scarcely expect that they should speak 
of him or his country with affection, and they are not 
guilty of any such foolish h Frenchmen have long 
since discovered with pain that the German CHANCELLOR is 
entirely wanting in the proper reverential affection for their 
great and beneficent nation. They have learnt that lesson 
far too well to forget it. As a matter of course, they revenge 
the severe laceration he has inflicted on their finest feelings 
by indulging their very considerable gift of sarcasm. When- 
ever the doings of Prince Bismarck or of any other German 
are commented on in France now, it is quietly taken for 
granted that they are acting in the grossest possible way and 
from the basest possible motives. The French may have got 
over the material sufferings of the war, but they have never 
recovered from the shock given to their good taste by the 
utter want of breeding the Germans showed in beating 
them. From sneers and complaints, however, it is a long 
way to the floods of passion, insult, and provocation which 
have attracted the attention of the Norddeutsche Zeitung. 
Such things are to be found in French papers, but their 
subject is not Germany; within the last few months it has 
not even been Italy. It is no doubt true that newspapers 
may be bought in Paris which flatter the Chauvinism of 
their readers by abuse of other countries which is equally 
indiscriminate and ignorant. But the French press is not 
to be judged by prints of that class, neither is it likely that 
the trained equanimity of Prince Bismarck has been dis- 
turbed by a handful of obscure scribblers. The motive 
which has inspired the warning must be sought elsewhere. 
The inquirers are numerous and zealous. When Prince 
Bismarck speaks all Europe listens and then comments. 
On the present occasion there has been rather more than 
the usual variety of interpretation. Germans are content 
to reflect with pleasure on the fact that the days are 
passed when they had to feel disturbed at the threats 
of other nations. The Austrians are divided in their 
minds as to whether the warning is directed to the whole 
French nation or only to the Orteans Princes, but the 
people who are most concerned can scarcely have any 
doubt as to the real meaning of the article. Some of the 


pos- | French papers affect to dismiss it as a querelle d’ Allemand, 


or as @ mere maneuvre to prepare the way for a further 
increase of the German army. Little ingenuities of that 
kind are not unusual with Prince Bismarck, but there is a 
simpler explanation of his present action. The French 
know very well that they have excellent reasons for not 
attacking their late conqueror at present, but they have of 
late rather overlooked the fact that Germany has not 
ceased to fear an attack. It was not for them 
to assume an aggressive attitude in order to bring those 
fears into an acute state. All they had to do was to 
give palpable proof that they are again as strong and 
energetic as ever. Now that is just what they have 
been doing with the greatest zeal for some ‘time past. 
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They no longer expect to be told by public speakers 
that France must devote herself to making good the 
ruin brought on her by the Empire. Another style 
of oratory is now in favour. Frenchmen still like to hear 
that the Republic is Peace; but the peace they desire 
now differs essentially from that which they were content 
to enjoy a few years ago. It must be sweetened with 
power. Cool-headed men like M. WapprncTon begin to tell 
deputations that it is the Frenchman’s duty to claim the 
heritage of his fathers. That may only have been meant as 
a good patriotic sentiment, and a few years ago would have 
passed unnoticed. Prince Bismarck listened patiently to 
much stronger words of the same kind from M. Gamperra. 
But there has been a change in many things since then. 
The Republic has got itself well settled in the absence of any 
serious rival ; and, if Frenchmen do feel a desire to claim the 
inheritance of their fathers, they will not be hampered by 
dissensions at home. If the words are not an empty 
hrase, they mean that France is to be again the leader of 
Sater: and exercise all the influence which came from her 
‘position as the one strong and united State among many 
weak ones. It is a truism to say that the days have gone 
by when that was possible ; but it by no means follows that 
‘Frenchmen will recognize the fact. They have overlooked 
equally obvious truths before now. Of late there has been 
no want of signs that they are beginning to feel that Sedan 
-did not make such an epoch in their history as was sup- 
Their most important papers and many of their 
statesmen have begun to use the language which M. Tu1ers 
indulged in under Louis Pumirre. And words have been 
followed by deeds. French agents are intriguing and 
French soldiers or sailors are fighting in many parts of the 
globe. It is true that Germany has not had to suffer as 
_ from this explosion of energy, and Frenchmen may pro- 
bly think themselves ill used when Prince Bismarck 
rebukes them for their sins to a third party. But the 
German CHANCELLOR knows that a restless and aggressive 
nation is always a danger to the peaceof Europe. For him 
these words mean the unity of Germany, which has been 
the work of his life, and which he will not tamely see 
endangered. 

Europe has been subject to many scares of this kind of 
late years, which in some cases have been the work of the 
stockjobbers who own most of the newspapers on the 
Continent; but this one is distinguished by being opportune 
and likely to prove useful. We have no sympathy with the 
feelings which make some of our contemporaries rejoice in 
the humiliation of France, and lead them to enjoy the 
cheap pleasure of saying, “ We told you so.” In itself the 
supremacy of Germany in Europe would probably be no 
amore tolerable than that of France. Prince Bismarck has 
impressed his own character so thoroughly on the foreign 
policy of the Empire, which is largely his work, that it is 
somewhat difficult to conceive of what it would be without 
him. But the day cannot be far distant when it will be 
directed by smaller men. To judge by the tone adopted 
very largely in Germany since the war, it is possible that 
it may develop a Chauvinism of its own, which will be abun- 
alantly insolent and overbearing. For the moment, however, 
the rude language of Prince Bismarcx’s organ is likely to 
have a wholesome effect. His lesson to France has, indeed, 
been conveyed in a highly undignified way. Great nations 
could scarcely find a less creditable channel of communication 
than the bullying articles of a semi-official newspaper. The 
practice has, however, been universal on the Continent since 
the days of Napo.gon, and it has the advantage of enabling 
a Government to speak directly to great masses of men. But, 
though the channel is discreditable, the message is a good 
one. In making a very natural and even honourable at- 
tempt to reassert her place in the world, France has unfor- 
tunately chosen to assume a position that would infallibly 
have produced a collision with us sooner or later. The 
French forget that they are not alone in the world with 
England, and they were being tempted to indulge their love 
of aggression at our expense. The article in the Norddeatsche 
Zeitung will remind them that they have another and a 
formidable neighbour who dreads any disturbance of the 

of the world, who looks upon them with profound 
distrust, and who is not unwilling to strike at them if h 
thinks they are becoming dangerous. The warning will 
make them understand the value of the friendship of Eng- 
land, if there is any remnant of foresight and statesmanship 
left among them. ; 


GOVERNMENT BY THREATS. 


N Tuesday last the House of Lords rejected the Irish 
Registration Bill; on Wednesday morning the usual 
and natural inquiries were made of Mr. GiapsToyE in the 
Commons as to the course which the Government would 
pursue next Session on the subject. It would have been 
sufficient, especially considering the way in which the 
Government had at the eleventh hour accepted clauses 
which greatly changed the character of the measure, to 
express regret that it had not passed, and an intention to re- 
introduce it early. With that course no fault could possibly 
have been found, even by those who agreed most fully with 
Lord Kitmorey and Lord Miptetoy as to the tainted cha- 
racter of the Bill. Although the Government may be thought 
to have perceived the importance of the proposed measure 
somewhat late, the fact of their perception quite justified 
them in expressing a conviction of that importance and a 
determination to try its fortunes under more favourable 
circumstances another year. But it is unfortunately 
characteristic of Mr. Guapstone that he can never perfornr 
a formal act in a formal manner. He gave Mr. Parnewt 
the assurances to which Mr. Parne.t was entitled, but he 
gave Mr. ParnE.t something else, of which that experienced 
tactician is pretty certain to have recognized at once the 
literal valuelessness and the implied value. There was a 
possibility that “the Bill relating to registration might 
“ have its provisions embodied in a measure of a larger 
“ character.” This is the most guarded report of Mr. 
Guapstone’s words ; other reports give them an even graver 
import. None conveys the slightest impression of any 
limitation as to the character of this “larger measure.” 


This utterance of Mr. Giapstone’s is not the first or the 
second or the twentieth of the same kind, but it increases. 
the list of those utterances which show his entire lack 
of perception of one of the most elementary canons 
of statesmanship and of business, This canon is capable of 
very simple enunciation. It can be put thus:—“ Never 
“ make vague promises or vague threats.” Mr. GuapsToNE 
is always making both, and it is precisely for this reason 
that he is the favourite of the party of simple destruction, 
who, from some other points of view, have singularly little 
reason to like him. He probably never actually means 
what his words are capable of being construed to mean—at 
the time of utterance, at any rate. There are on record 
scores of elaborate explanations of his which go to show 
that he did not mean even what seemed to ordinary per- 
sons to be the inevitable signification of his words. But, 
having cleared his conscience by denial, he is then gene- 
rally capable of being brought round to mean nearly as 
much as the freest interpretation of his words could imply. 
The Aristophanic phrase “ Thou hast given a handle” 
applies to no statesman of recent times as it applies to 
Mr. Guapstone. The abolition of the House of Lords, 
the procuring of disestablishment of Churches by means of 
sanguinary breaches of the peace, the separation of England 
and Ireland, Secularism, Republicanism, half a dozen other 
things, were no doubt ali at some time or other (perhaps 
they are still) things which Mr. Guapstone would regard 
with great repugnance. Yet somehow or other, when Mr. 
GLapsTonE is enumerating the number of times which it is 
necessary to think before handing over England bodily 
to the tender mercies of such a House of Commons (for 
instance) as the present, or describing the motives which . 
made him introduce his Resolutions of fifteen years ago, oi 
praising “ questionable” little books which contain 
“ much good sense,” or scattering ambiguous voices about 
Irish self-government, he always contrives to encourage 
the persons whom charity insists that it shall not be sup- 

he meant to enco No one of real political 
experience would recommend to statesmen a habit of con- 
stantly ejaculating Von possumus. But the opposite ex- 
treme of insinuating that everything is an open question 
is more mischievous and more undignified, if less rash and 
less inconvenient to the mn individually concerned. 
Non possumus is at least definite ; it commits the speaker to 
one course of action only. Mr.Giapstone’s more favourite 
plan commits him more or less to anything that his hearers 
choose to fix as an in tation of his words, or, if it does 
not commit him, it at least encourages them. What, for 
instance, is this m ious “larger measure”? How large 
is it, and what are the other details which, on the lines of 
the now well-known Tramways Bill, are to be tacked to the 
registration clauses of this great unknown? Is it to be a 
general Act repealing the British Constitution, or a County 
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Franchise Bill, or a device for granting Home Rule? 
Nobody can say; at any rate nobody can argue with any 
show of reason that the very largest of these measures may 
not be foreshadowed in Mr. Giapstone’s words. They 
make up a blank cheque, a power of attorney to do 
anything, which Mr. GuapstonE may fill up at his 
pleasure, or which the Irish members may at theirs 
construe as having been dishonoured or revoked, and there- 
upon begin a fresh agitation. When one reads or hears 
such an utterance, it is difficult not to remember the old 
identification of the Indefinite with the Evil, and certainly 
memory, in suggesting the numerous instances in which 
similar utterances have been filled in with mischievous 
interpretations, does not give much comfort to the reader 
or hearer, 

But this promise of a larger measure (presumably dealing 
with Irish affairs, inasmuch as it has not been the custom 
to legislate generally for the United Kingdom) is not less 
particularly than generally mischievous. Only so lately as 
the extreme end of last week Mr. GuapstonE made what 
might be taken as a pathetic declaration that in the Land 
Act and its companion measures he had done his very best 
for Ireland. The supposed settlement, vague enough 
already, becomes mere air in the face of this promise of 
“larger measures.” A more sober people than the people 
of Ireland might spurn all antaniien tomake up their 
minds to the actual in face of such a glorious, if rather in- 
distinct, future. Moreover, the promise is not a promise 
pure and simple, it is also an implied threat. Last week 
Mr. Guapstone excused himself for not sending up 
measures to the Peers earlier on the plea that when 
measures are sent up early they are cut and carved. This 
week he hints that, as measures sent up late are not 
swallowed whole, he will take care next year to send up 
much bigger measures—measures of an indefinite magni- 
tude. Renosoam informs the House of Lords that, if 
they will not have whips, he will do his best to get them 
a choice collection of scorpions. James II., in Parlia- 
mentary language, ejaculates “ So much the worse for 
“them.” But the methods of Renopoam and of James II. 
do not exactly carry lucky auspices with them. Putting 
aside political insight, which is a rare quality anywhere, 
there is a quality called fairness, which, though considerably 
impaired of late, may be held to be still characteristic 
of at least a large number of the English people. If the 
dealings of Mr. Guapstone’s Government with the House 
of Lords this Session were explained to any set of persons 
uncaucused and unbribed, but chosen at random, it is not 
believable that approval of them could by any possibility be 
secured. A mass of measures, some of them of great intri- 
cacy, and the vast majority of which might have been ready 
months earlier, are suddenly flung before the Chamber 
which is the appointed Court of Revision of the Constitu- 
tion, with an explicit warning against cutting and carving, 
and a threat that, if it does not cut and carve, but rejects 
simpliciter, it shall have the same thing back in a much 
worse form. In some cases during this Session it has been 
literally impossible for the most diligent peer to acquaint’ 
himself with the official form of the measure he is expected 
to consider, debate, and pass until the moment before it is 
presented to him. And there has been as excuse for this 
no extraordinary and sudden press of important business, no 
obstruction worth speaking of, an unusually prolonged 
Session, and a majority in the House of Commons which, 
except in such transcendent cases as that of the Suez 
Canal agreement, would have, at the Priwe Munister’s 
bidding, followed the famous example of the candidate who 
was asked his opinion of the Game Laws and the Deca- 
logue, and expressed his readiness to “abolish the whole 
“lot.” The folly of the proceeding may be most evident to 
those who know historically the importance of the sifting 
which the House of Lords gives to a list of measures more 
often (no matter under what Administration) owing their 
origin to Ministerial needs than to the needs of the country. 
But every fair-minded Englishman is a competent judge of 
its flagrant disloyalty at once to constitutional principles 
and to the principles of ordinary fair-dealing. 


THE CASE OF MR. SHAW. 


M®*® GLADSTONE'S enviable power of saying nothing 
at great length has never been more conspicuous than 


_it has been in his answers to the many questions put to him 


about the Tamatave difficulty in the course of this week. It 


would perhaps be too much to say that nothing is to be 
learnt from them. By very careful examination an intelligible 
statement can be discovered here and there. It is obvious 
for one thing that there was some exaggeration in the 
first report of Admiral Prerre’s doings. That energetic 
officer did not hasten Mr. Pakennam’s death by ordering 
him to leave Tamatave within twenty-four hours. He 
seems to have confined himself to ordering the Consulate 
to be broken into at a time when the representative of 
England was very ill. Mr. Guapstonr made the most of 
this not very important difference. For the rest his answers 
were full of the audacity which is born of a well-grounded 
confidence in his power of explaining away the meaning 
of words. He was delighted when Mr. Piuyker gave 
him an opportunity of showing that he did not mean 
anything which had actually happened when he spoke 
of a “grave and painful occurrence.” This phrase re- 
ferred to something which it now appears had never come 
to pass—a merely imaginary event, in fxet. Then he 
declared that the Captain of the Dryad had never been for- 
bidden to communicate with the shore. The order had been 
issued against all foreign sailors, and was therefore not a 
particular insult to the English officer. When he was 
reminded of the proclamation in which Captain JounsToxE 
and his officers were expressly accused of interfering in what 
did not concern them, he answered that he had already ex- 
plained, and that he could not undertake to say how things 
really stood. But he was nowhere so happy as in his 
answers to inquiries about the case of Mr. Saw. In 
general they amounted to profoundly prudent comments on 
the rashness of making hasty assertions about complicated 
matters. He could not undertake to say whether the acts 
of which the missionary is accused are criminal, according 
to any known code or not. He did not know whether the 
Government should or should not help Mr. Smaw in his 
defence, or where he would be tried, or when, or how. It 
was even uncertain whether Mr. Suaw wished to be defended. 
Only of thus much he was perfectly certain, that a great 
and friendly people such as the French could not possibly 
be guilty of any harshness or unfairness. He even pro- 
duced proof of their courteous and humane treatment of 
Mr. Suaw. Contrary to the general opinion, it appears 
that the unfortunate gentleman is not in prison at all. He 
has been seen by a French consul walking up and down the 
deck of a man-of-war; and Mr. Guapstone, unlike Dr. 
Jounsoy, cannot be persuaded that a ship is a prison, even 
for the man who is not allowed to get out of it. 

The growing interest felt in the case of Mr. Suaw is very 
natural. Unless some information of a wholly new cha- 
racter is forthcoming, it is plain that he has been treate! 
with great harshness. Nobody will deny that the French 
have a perfect right to punish any neutral whom they can 
detect in the act of giving assistance to an enemy within 
their lines. If it can be shown that Mr. Saaw concealed 
spies or sent information to the Hovas after the French 
were in possession of the town, there will be no inclination 
to deny that he has committed a serious offence. Up to the 
present this has scarcely been asserted. The French 
only accuse him vaguely of helping their enemies; but 
it does not appear when the assistance is supposed to 
have been given. According to the unanimous testimony 
of English witnesses Mr. SHaw did not go beyond giving 
refuge to some of the Hovas during the bombardment 
of Tamatave. Even, however, if he allowed his sympathy 
to carry him further than that, it wasa gross mistake on the 
part of the French Admiral to treat him with such ex 
aggerated severity. If he had ordered him to leave the 
town the measure would doubtless have been criticized as 
unfriendly to England, but it would not have appeared ex- 
cessive. A military or naval officer must necessarily do 
many apparently high-handed things when he is actually 
directing operations, but if he is a man of any judgment he 
does them so as to rouse as little anger as possible among 
neutrals. Unless Admiral Prerre is much maligned he 
has acted on the directly contrary principle. Having a case 


of some sort against Mr. Saw he has made the most of 


it. He has acted less as if he were punishing an offender 
than as if he were making a demonstration. The whole 
business has been surrounded with the utmost pomp and 
ceremony. Mr. SHaw has been imprisoned and forbidden 
to communicate with anybody. All attempts which 
have been made to secure him better treatment have 
been sternly rejected, and the most has been made of 
the refusal. Admiral Prerre most probably does not con- 
template doing Mr. Suaw any serious damage.. When the 
missionary has served his turn, he will doubtless Jet him 
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go, or, if he does not, his successor will. The real purpose 
to be served by Mr. Suaw’s imprisonment will be gained 
without inflicting any further punishment on him. That 
object is to give English missionaries who sympathize 
with the Hovas a warning. They must be made to under- 
stand that the French are too strong and too fierce to be 
played with. Meanwhile, the Hovas will have learnt that 
their old friends cannot be trusted to give them any effec- 
tive assistance, and will be the more inclined to submit 
quietly to French influence. The severity shown to Mr. 
Suaw, in the meanwhile, is very shocking to English ideas. 
It seems monstrous that a prisoner should not be allowed to 
communicate with his friends in order to prepare his defence. 
We can scarcely believe that, unless he is imprisoned on a 
trumped-up charge, and has been very badly treated indeed, 
Admiral Pierre would have refused him permission to 
see his wife. But it should be remembered that all this is 
very much in the ordinary course of things as justice is 
administered in France. It is always taken for granted that 
anybody accused of an offence is guilty, and the officers of 
justice press on him as hardly as possible in order to prove 
his guilt ; he is not thought entitled to any consideration. 
Admiral Prerre has acted like an ordinary Juge d’Instruc- 
tion, and made the most of his power, as a French official 
always does. 

The question before the Ministry now is whether they are 
prepared to make French officers understand that they must 
not treat in this way British subjects resident in any of the 
various countries they are now invading. Mr. GLapsTonE has 
perhaps had cause to complain of the tone of some of the 
questions addressed to him. He has brought much of the 
irritation on himself by the wordy obscurity of his answers. 
If, instead of juggling with words, and talking like a man 
who finds an absolute intellectual pleasure in rolling off 
long. plausible sentences which mean nothing, he had de- 
clared from the first that the case of Mr. SHaw should be 
watched, and the necessary representations made tothe French 
Government, he would probably have found that no serious 
pee in the House of Commons had any desire to trouble 

im. He has preferred to frame his answers so as to create 
an epee that there is something much more serious 
behind—something so serious that he has become frightened, 
and begun to regret the strong language he used a few 
weeks ago. Many of the questions addressed to him this 
week, however, have been so worded as make the work of 
negotiating with the French Government as difficult as 
possible. They convey the impression that the inquirers 
are already convinced that the French are inspired by feel- 
ings of violent hostility to England, and will refuse all satis- 
faction. It is unfortunately true that this seems to be the 
spirit which inspires a great many Frenchmen ; but there is 
no reason as yet to suppose that it is shared by the Govern- 
ment. M.Junes Ferry’s Ministry have promised to correct 
whatever has been done amiss by their Admiral, and until 
they fail to keep their word, interndfional courtesy requires 
that’ we should believe them to be sincere. At a later date 
M. Wapprineton was authorized to say that the French 
Government would “do everything in their power to put 
“ an end to this incident.” It is perhaps not wholly a co- 
incidence that this agreeable assurance was communicated 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Grapstong on the day 
on which translations of a menacing article in. Prince 
Bismarcx’s semi-official organ were published in most 
European papers, Mr. GuapsTone was perfectly justified 
in expressing a confident belief in the existence of a 
great number of persons who value the French alliance. 
Nobody except a few fire-eaters, who do not as a rule belong 
to either the military or naval service, desires a war with 
anybody, and least -of all with France, which of all Euro- 
pean nations is the most closely united to England by 
—— and commerce, and by far the best able to make 

er hostility dangerous. But, real as our friendship for 
France is, it has’ of late been pretty severely strained. It 
is very possible that another such business as this of Mr. 
SHaw’s imprisonment would wear it dangerously thin. It 
largely rests on the English Government to see that such 
things do not recur. The French Government may be 
perfectly willing to do all that international courtesy and 
justice requires, but it-will not give what is not asked for. 

f we press the claims of Mr. Saw too timidly, we may 
‘be tolerably surd that other French naval commanders 

will not be warned to avoid the example of Admiral Prerre, 

and this is the very worst thing which could: possibly happen 

in the interests of peace. 


A MODERATE RADICAL, _~ 

bye inevitable disruption of the Liberal party may, 
according to circumstances, assume the form of a 
simple fracture or of a resolution of the whole body into 
its several elements. The most obvious division is that of 
Whigs and Radicals; but there are also tendencies to seces- 


‘sion which operate in other directions. Nothing is more 


natural than the anxiety of ex-Ministers who have de- 
clined office or retired from the Government to accentuate 
their continued devotion to the principles- which they hold 
in common with their former colleagues. They would in- 
deed justify their withdrawal from active co-operation by 
claiming for themselves the merit of exceptional consistency 
when the Government for special reasons deviated from 
strict conformity with the traditional doctrines of the party. 
The Duke of Arey has followed an independent course in 
maintaining that portion of the Liberal creed which is iden- 
tical with the rules of political economy. In his judgment, 
the right of every man to manage his own business is 
more important than any temporary advantage which could 
result from legislative interference. Mr. GoscHEN may be 
regarded as another martyr, in the official sense, of the true 
Liberal faith. He declined some years ago to follow Lord 
Hartineron in his sudden conversion to the cause of uni- 
form household suffrage, on the — that democratic 
constituencies were likely to be guided rather by sentiment 
than by reason. The earlier leaders and. prophets of the 
party were, like Mr. Goscuen, habitually. suspicious of 
vague enthusiasm and of political superstition. It is intel- 
ligible that an orthodox Liberal should be rather repelled 
than attracted by the popularity which attends on a policy 
of impulse. No surprise was felt when Mr. GoscHEn re- 
tired from the Cobden Ciub as soon as the organization was 
applied to movements remote from its traditional purpose. 
Nevertheless Mr. Goscuen is, like*the Duke of ARGYLL, a 
steady supporter of the Government on all points except 
in its occasional deviations from sound doctrine. As long 
as the members of the Cabinet compromise their wide 
differences of opinion the seceders will deem it possible to 
remain in the Ministerial ranks. Eventually they will be 
joined by allies who may perhaps be numerous enough 
to form an independent party of Whigs or moderate 
Liberals. 

The grounds on which another genuine Liberal is every 
day assuming a more and more independent position are 
still more significant and instructive. The Duke of Arcytt 
and Mr. GoscHen are essentially Whigs. Mr. Forster is a 
thorough Radical, but not of the most recent type. He 
consistently or obstinately believes in the wisdom and 
virtue, and perhaps in the infallibility, of the multitude, 
though not in its divine right to govern wrong. From his 
first entrance into political life he has strenuously promoted 
every extension of the franchise; and as a member of the 
Government he carried through the House of Commons 
the Bill which has contributed more than any other measure 
to the establishment of democratic power. The Ballot has 
suppressed intimidation, and it has also destroyed the legiti- 
mate influence of character, of station, and of property. 
Mr. Forster regards his work with avowed complacency, 
and he is prepared to do away with almost all remaining 
securities against popular cupidity and caprice ; yet he can 
have'no sympathy with Mr. denunciation of 
the right of private property or with Mr. Lasoucnere’s 
elaborate system of confiscation. It may be added that, 
unlike the vulgar Radical, he cordially sympathizes with 
the traditions of English greatness, and that he has steadily 
refused to tamper with proposals for the dissolution either 
of the British Empire or of the United Kingdom. In 
short, Mr. Forster desires to produce by the employment of 
new machinery the results which have been obtained under 
a more rational Constitution. A loyal and éssentially mode- 
rate politician, who is at the same time .a Radical, deserves 
on moral grounds the respect which can scarcely be accorded 
to the soundness of his judgment. Except on organic 
questions 6f the distribution of political‘power, Mr. Forster 
would probably agree with the ‘Whig seceders from the 
Government, and with prudent and dispassionate Con- 
servatives. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN understands better the pro- 
bable effects of universal s . Mr. Forster’s nature 
is too full of the milk of h credulity “to catch 
“the nearest way.” He would be just, is not without 

for government, but without the caution 
which should attend it. Like many other aspirants to im- 
practicable objects before and since the days of MacseTu, 
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he would dispense with the necessary conditions of attaining 
desirable objects. 

Mr. Forster’s late speeches at Devonport and Stone- 
house deserved the praises with which they have been 
received; but the most remarkable passages were those 
which indicated his distinct comprehension of the dangers 
which attend his own schemes for the extension of the 

In common with other Radicals, he approves, 
and, like most politicians, he regards as imminent, the ad- 
mission to the franchise of a million of additional voters, 
all of the poorer class. The passing of the Bill which will 
extend household suffrage to the counties will be as easy as 
the descent to Avernus; and Mr. Forster thinks it un- 
necessary even to argue in favour of a change which 
appears to- thoughtful politicians alarming. He only re- 
cognizes the difficulties of the next step which is in his 
judgment inseparably connected with Lord Hartineton’s 
thoughtless pledge. It is true that when the franchise 
is degraded, the inequality of the present electoral divi- 
sions will appear still more anomalous than at present. 
The minority will retain an insufficient protection, of 
such a nature that its utility cannot be made apparent to 
the hasty intelligence of the mob. It is true that an 
anomaly is greatly preferable to a gross injustice, but 
it offends more violently the prejudices of shallow reasoners. 
It is nearly or whoily certain that an unwise extension 
of the franchise will be followed by a mischievous and 
iniquitous redistribution of seats. Commonplace Liberals 
have announced the connexion between the two measures 
on a hundred platforms, as if the advocates of a fractional 
scheme were not responsible for its future completion. The 
opponents of the Manchester Ship Canal argued with much 
force that the plan was imperfect, because it made no pro- 
vision for rendering navigable the estuary by which the 
canal was to be approached. The Government and its sup- 
porters will undertake one half of the work without pro- 
viding for the remainder of the undertaking. The more 
candid members of the party openly confess that they have 
not made up their minds on the details or the principles of 
the future Constitution of England. 

Mr. Forster at Stonehouse gravely propounded for the 
consideration of a miscellaneous audience a series of ques- 
tions on which, notwithstanding their vital importance, he 
confessed that his own mind was still open. The extension 
of household suffrage will be a letting out of waters ; and it 
seems that when the dam is opened, the managers will 
begin calmly to discuss the direction of the channels and 
the magnitude of the reservoirs which may be required to 
catch the overflow. As might be expected from the general 
fairness of his mind, Mr. Forster would willingly protect 
the rights and interests of the minority; but he is, not 
without reason, impressed with the awkwardness of the 
contrivances which, as in the case of three-cornered consti- 
tuencies, have hitherto been tried for the purpose. That 
the only efficient safeguard consists in the existing in- 
equality of the electoral districts is a reflection which 
seems not to have occurred to Mr. Forster. When 
the land surveyor is turned loose to draw out elec- 
toral districts on the map, there will be no oppor- 
tunity of introducing or retaining beneficial inequalities. 
Both on theoretical grounds and by reason of personal 
experience, Mr. Forster appreciates the disadvantages of 
the democratic institutions which he favours. Himself a 
victim of the intrigues of the Birmingham Caucus, he is 
unwilling to entrust the control of public affairs to profes- 
sional wire-pullers ; and he has seen in America the baneful 
working of the system which has lately been transplanted 
to England. He appears to have received from some Re- 
publican managers full accounts of the modes of corruption 
which it is their business and their pleasure to practise. 
He points out to ardent reformers the propriety of guarding 
against abuses which some of them are r to acclimatize, 
and against which more respectable politicians have no 
means of ing. Mr. Forster and his hearers were 
perfectly content to demand a constitutional change which 


must, as the more intelligent members of the —~ a grea 
wo 


ceive, produce the most objectionable results. 

perhaps be possible to defend the American system of poli- 
tics on the ground that corruption is preferable to despotic 
violence. American pri meeti and conventions 
have never fallen to the level of the Jacobin Club, which 
also resembles the Birmingham Caucus. In England the 
corrupt stage has not yet been reached ; but enormous con- 
stituencies can form no opinion of their own. As single 
votes are not worth buying, demagogues can only appeal to 


popular passion, until managers arise who will, as in Ame- 
rica, conduct a wholesale trade in votes. 

Mr. Forster apparently endeavours, with more or less 
success, to convince himself that the working classes will 
in the exercise of supreme power share his own patriotic 
interest in the honour of England, and especially in the 
maintenance of the Colonial Empire. They learn an entirely 
different lesson from their favourite teachers. Professional 
agitators are silent when the country is threatened with 
such schemes as the Channel Tunnel, though perhaps the 
so-called workmen who passed resolutions in favour of 
the project may have been paid for their trouble. The 
opposition to the Suez Canal agreement proceeded not from 
the Caucus or the working classes, but from shipowners 
and merchants whose trade was threatened. There has not 
even been any popular movement for maintaining national 
unity against the projects of Fenians and Land Leaguers. 
Mr. Forster’s eloquent protest against the abandonment of 
loyal natives in South Africa would not have been so 
cordially received at a Devonport meeting as in the House of 
Commons. It is too much the fashion to attribute to the new 
social strata the qualities of the classes which are soon to be 
relegated into private life. It is nevertheless desirable that a 
few Radicals should be blind to the natural consequences of 
a policy to which they are inseparably attached. These 
flatterers of the mob will attain influence more easily than 
a statesman of Mr. Forsrer’s political rank and capacity ; 
but here and there his arguments and warnings may com- 
mand attention which would be withheld from a Conser- 
vative or a Whig. The progress of change has been so 
rapid that an effort is required to remember how eight 
or ten years ago Mr. Forster competed with Lord 
Hartincton for the post of Liberal leader. His opinions 
have not since changed; and yet he stands in a certain 
sense outside the party. It is to be hoped that the 
position of a moderate Radical will not become wholly 
untenable. 


UNREDEEMED ITALY AGAIN, 


LITICS are always reminding us how long a phrase 

survives the facts which gave it currency. The birtl- 
day, last Saturday, of the Emperor Francis Joseru of 
Austria was the occasion of general festivities throughout 
the Empire. In Trieste, however, these rejoicings were 
marred by an unpleasant event, and the Sunday holiday 
which followed afforded to peacebreakers leisure and oppor- 
tunity to repeat what had happened the day before. It 
appears that, while the festival was in progress, an ex- 
plosive object, the nature of which is not clearly stated, 
was fired in the streets of Trieste while a military band 
was going by. A crowd of ng assailed, on the same 
evening, the tenements held by the Gymnastic Society of 


‘Trieste, which is understood to entertain special sympathy 


for Italy and the Italians, and wound up the evening hy 
an attack on the office of a newspaper which advocates the 
Irredentist cause. On the next a the other party had its 
innings. We read that a leading contributor to an anti- 
Irredentist paper in Trieste was wounded by an Italian 
mob, and that the police who tried to protect him suffered 
also. Other outbreaks followed, and it seems as if the two 
days which were meant to be devoted to festive and con- 
vivial occupations were passed in an interchange of brutal 
rowdyism between the two factions into which the mob of 
Trieste seems naturally to divide itself. That any serious 
political meaning is to be now attached to such incidents is 
altogether out of the question; but it is worth while to 
notice how short is the interval since they would have 
caused real and practical danger to the peace of Europe. 
From the death of Cavour in 1861 to the fall of the 
Mixcuetti Cabinet in 1876, the Government of Italy was 
in the hands of those who had been his subordinates, or of 
others who had been, to a greater or less extent, his 
adherents or fellow-workers. For fifteen years after the 
t statesman had disappeared from the scene, the 
Right, which has been often called the Conservative party 
in Italy, but which may be more truly called the mode- 
rate Liberal party, controlled the destinies of the country. 
It did, with whatever shortcomings may be laid to its 
charge, excellent service to Italy. Weak and disjointed 
as the country was, the statesmen of this party succeeded, 
mainly through foreign aid, in securi e expulsion of 
Austria from Italy, and in abolishing t e temporal power 
of the Pope. It is true that Venetia was really conquered 
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for Italy at Sadowa, and that Rome was won at Sedan; 
but, at all events, the opportunities furnished by others 
were used, and the common aspiration of the people after 
national unity was at length satisfied. Financially, the 
Right left Italy in such a state that, instead of an an- 
nual deficit of many millions of francs, the equilibrium 
between income and outlay was nearly reached, and it was 
made possible for the party which succeeded to office to 
bring about a state of things in which an Italian banknote 
is worth as much gold as a corresponding note of the Bank 
of England. All this good work must be put to the credit 
of the Vecchia Destra, a party now disintegrated, superseded, 
and almost forgotten. But during the fifteen years in 
which it inherited the influence of Cavour, a new genera- 
tion was growing up, some of the leading men of the party 
lost much of their personal prestige, and the electorate in 
Italy grew tired of always seeing the same men at the head 
of affairs, and wished, as electors in other countries do, to 
try the effect of a change. We must further remember 
that the Left, a Radical party in Italy, had never till then 
been in office since Italy became a kingdom. It had always 
been in opposition ; and, like other Oppositions, had been 
lavish of promises as to the good things which would befall 
the country if only it were once in power. And among these 
good things was the reunion with the common country of 
the so-called “ Unredeemed Italy.” 

Accordiugly, in the elections of 1876 the Mixeuerti 
Ministry fell, and was replaced by a Cabinet of the 
Left, among whom the most prominent men were all com- 
mitted to the doctrine of “ Italia Irredenta.” Among the 
best-known names of the party, Signor Carrox1, who has 
been more than once Premier; Signor Crispi, who has 
held office; and Signor Nicorera, who has done the same 
(not to speak of others), were all steeped in pledges in 
favour of the recovery of the unredeemed provinces. It is 
necessary to have read the newspapers in Italy some few 
years ago to comprehend how far “ irresponsible frivolity ” 
can go. Unredeemed Italy was held to include Trieste 
and the Trentino, to recover which a war with Austria 
would be necessary. It was held to include the Canton 
of the Ticino, to recover which a war with Switzerland 
would be necessary. And it was also held to include 
Nice and Malta, to recover which wars with France and 
England would be necessary. But talk of this kind, 
though it may profit a party in opposition, and may be 
then comparatively harmless in its results, changes its char- 
-acter altogether when the party comes into power, and has 
to deal officially with the representatives of other States. 
Accordingly the accession to office of the Left in 1876 was 
regarded with considerable alarm in several foreign countries, 
and particularly in Austria, whose rule in parts of Italy 
itself was so recent, and whose share in the so-called Un- 
redeemed Italy was so large, that she would naturally be 
the first object of those feelings of covetousness and revenge 
to which the patriots of this party had appealed. That the 
ery of Italia jt had no real basis in the feelings of 
the people was known to those who understood the country. 
But it was not known abroad. It was not then known 
in Austria, though it is now understood and acted upon. 
Four or five years ago Colonel Haymerte, who had been 
for a long time military attaché to the Embassy, pub- 
lished, after his return to Vienna, a pamphlet which at 
that time attracted much attention, warning his country- 
men against the aggressive designs of Italy. The writer 
had mixed intimately with Italian society, and had been 
often assured by personal friends in Italy that the move- 
ment was baseless and was a mere cry. But he refused 
to believe it; and one visible and practical result of his 
warnings was the strengthening of the fortresses on the 
Austrian frontier where it touches that of Italy. The 
-change which has come about since then in the relations 
between the two countries is due to the knowledge which 
has been gradually and clearly brought to the Austrian 
‘Government that the whole movement on behalf of the 
“Ttalia Irredenta” has no solid foundation in the feeling of 
the Italian people ; and that the tension which once existed 
between the two countries on this subject was due solely to 
a misapprehension. It must at the same time be admitted 
that the misapprehension was natural. And the general, 
though erroneous, belief that one country entertains hostile 
designs against another is one of the facts of which practical 
politicians have to take account. 

The recent riots at Trieste are similar in character 
to those which occurred a year or two ago at Mar- 
seilles. There the French and the Italian workmen 


came to blows, and a political complexion was at 
that time given to the disturbance. Nothing could be 
more unfounded. The truth of the matter is that 
there i. in Italy a large able-bodied population which can 
earn better wages by settling in foreign countries, or 
visiting them annually at times when work of a special 
sort is needed, than by staying at home. The physical and 
mental capacity of even the wholly untaught Italian 
makes him a formidable rival to the less gifted populations 
among which he lives. It is found as a fact that, taking 
all things together—power of work, willingness to live on 
low wages, and cost of bringing the workman to the spot 
where the work has to be done—it often is, in the parts of 
Europe near to Italy, cheaper to get Italian labour than 
to use home labour. The result is that in places like 
Trieste and Marseilles we see a colony of Italian workmen 
who compete with, and undersell, the native labourers. 
This, in the natural course of events, produces ill-feeling and 
quarrels between the two, as it did in the famous riots in 
New York twenty years ago between the negroes and the 
Trish, and as it has done later where Chinamen have been 
mobbed and beaten at San Francisco. But there is no 
political significance in the facts except such as Govern- 
ments may find it convenient to put into them. The 
political hostility which long and necessarily prevailed 
between Austria and Italy, and which caused most people 
to look on them as natural enemies, has now passed away. 
But the effect of old cries which may once have had a 
meaning has not altogether disappeared. What, how- 
ever, lies at the root of the matter is not any national 
hostility between the peoples or the Governments of the 
two countries, but the fact that in countries bordering on 
Italy the Italian labourer is becoming a formidable com- 
petitor to the native workman. 


IRISH AMENITIES. 


O one, save those whom one of the greatest masters of 
English poetry and prose combined calls “the more 
“ignorant sort of creatures,” is likely to have been sur- 
prised by the continuance of Irish violence in Parliament 
at the end of last week and the beginning of this. England’s 
difficulty is always the opportunity of the self-styled 
Nationalists of Ireland; and hardly any such confession of 
England’s difficulty has ever been made as the forced sitting 
of Saturday last, when, till two o’clock on Sunday morning, 
the business which ought to have been taken weeks before 
was forced through Parliament by Mr. GtapstonE and his 
colleagues. With such management such scenes necessarily 
must recur. Nor is there any doubt that, according to 
the Radical adoption of the mandat-impératif theory, the 
Irish members are strictly justified in what they are 
doing. The present Irish constituencies, with rare 
exceptions, have no. other desire than that their repre- 
sentatives shall exchange as many insults for as much 
money and political concession as they conveniently can. 
They have no care of the public interest, no respect for the 
dignity of Parliament ; indeed, it is rather unreasonable to 
expect them to have any. The fully tried and recorded ex- 
periment of an exclusively Irish Legislature unhampered by 
any restrictions gives no occasion to expect anything else 
than the conduct of Mr. Hearty and Mr. Harrineton. It 
is true that the men of that day were usually gentlemen, 
and not unfrequently men of wit; but the change of Par- 
liamentary composition in this respect is not confined to 
Ireland. The Home Rulers are at any rate acting in the 
most open and above-board manner. They rehearse for the 
public edification the comedy which they request the public 
to allow them to play in earnest on Stephen’s Green. It is 
rather low comedy certainly, and it is not extraordinarily 
comic. But freedom of election and a complaisant Ad- 
ministration enable the critic to estimate it before- 
hand with unerring acc . These are the persons whom, 
as the latest Irish election shows, Irishmen at the present 
moment delight to honour. There is nothing more startling 
in the defeat of Mr. O’Hara than in the demonstrations of 
Mr. Heaty. It is true that some guileless Ministerialists 
have suggested that it is a great pity that the Liberals of 
Sligo did not run a candidate. Apparently the tolerably 
obvious lessons of Monaghan have not been learnt; for on 
that occasion the Liberals did start a candidate, and ran 
him unflinchingly. Was it five per cent. or six per cent. of 
the total votes that he polled? It is difficult to remember 
the infinitely little. 
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These things being so, Mr. Griapstone’s speech on 
Saturday last has a kind of melancholy interest. Had it 
not been for the unfortunate repetition—which is becoming 
a kind of catchword with Mr. GLapstons—of his personal 
longing for the wings of a political dove, it would have been 
in its way, and considered abstractedly, a very fine speech. 
There was real feeling in it; for Mr. Giapstone, whom 
some persons have idly and rancorously charged with hypo- 
crisy, is the sincerest of believers in his own good intentions. 
It was free from most of the defects of its author’s usual 
verbiage ; it was an address which, addressed to any one 
recognizing the laws of English gentlehood, must have, if 
only for the moment, softened its objects. The most em- 
bittered Tory on the Opposition benches must have felt 
with Mr. Lowrner that, if the Priwe Minister’s speech 
was a serious confession of failure, it was at the same time 
a most moving entreaty for peace and pardon. But what 
had all this to do with Mr. Hraty and Mr. Harrineron ? 
“ C’est mon métier 4 moi d’étre roi,” said Josepn II. con- 
clusively and unanswerably when he was asked to admire 
certain persons and arguments. “C’est mon métier 4 moi 
“ d’étre polisson ” would, it may be feared, be the version of 
this reply, equally conclusive and unanswerable, which the 
average Irish member would have to use in the Palace of 
Truth, and which, to do him justice, he makes in other words 
and with circumstance whenever he gets a convenient op- 
portunity in the House of Commons. Who shall quarrel 
with a man for doing the work which his constituents have 
sent him todo? It isa maxim of the higher criticism in 
politics as in other matters never to require that a man 
shall be somebody else. Instead of being angry with Irish 
electors and Irish representatives—which would be about as 
sensible as being angry with a child of two months old for 
not being able to walk, or with a fox for not resembling in 
certain points the products of Mr. Arxinson’s or Mr. 
BrEWeENBACH’s shop—there ought to be a certain gratitude 
towards both. They show with perfect candour and am- 
plitude what the result of leaving Ireland to herself would 
be; they mark with the unerring accuracy of a mechanical 
tell-tale the state of political and moral development of 
large numbers of the inhabitants of the country. It 
is in evidence what sort of man their chosen legislator and 
governor is; it isin evidence what sort of legislation and 
government they prefer. Does anybody, once more, “of 
“the more ignorant sort of creatures,” object that it is the 
unfavourable circumstances of Westminster that produce 
this effect? Let him be once more referred to the last 
quarter of the last century. In those days, as has been 
said, Irish members were usually gentlemen; and, when 
political encounters took place in the Phenix, it was not 
thought necessary to fight on the terms of six knives 
against an umbrella. But, mutatis mutandis, the general 
character of legislation and language was not very dif- 
ferent. There were indeed, and it should never be for- 
gotten, marked exceptions to this rule; and the exceptions, 
like the rule, continue for the honour of Ireland, though 
Ireland at this moment appears to have very little fancy 
for them. It is the greatest misfortune of the whole 
matter that, in rebuking an ignorant and childish majority 
of the nation, led and served by a minority whom unfortu- 
nately these adjectives do not apply to or excuse, another 
minority of whom nothing but good is to be said has to be 
at least nominally included in the disparagement. Ireland, 
in the sense in which good and wise men constitute a State, 
is no more discredited by Mr. Heaty and Mr. Harrincton 
than England is discredited by Mr. Brapiaven. The 
difference simply is that the supporters of Mr. BrapLaveu 
are happily for the time in the vast minority in England, 
and the supporters of Mr. Heaty are unhappily for the 
time in the majority, if not the vast majority, in Ireland. 
One reads with a mixture of satisfaction and shame a 
correspondence which has lately been issued asa Parlia- 
mentary paper under the heading of New South Wales. 
The facts are pretty well known. An Irish agitator 
having visited Australia during the spring, an address 
was presented to him which designated the English 
Parliament as a “ foreign Senate,” and eulogized “ re- 
“ solute resistance ” to its “ oppressive” proceedings. This 
address was signed, among others, by three justices of the 
. The New South Wales Government promptly 
brought them to book, and, finding their explanations un- 
satisfactory, removed them at once from the commission. 
Lord Dersy, in reply, regrets the circumstances, and is 
satisfied with the result. Perhaps some Colonial Secretaries 
would have paid a more graceful and a warmer compliment 


in return for an act which is in the highest degree credit- 
able ; but Lord Dery is not expected to be warm or 

ful. That, however, isnot the point. The point is that such 
youthful bodies as the Parliament and Government of New 
South Wales have apparently a much keener and juster 
sense of political facts and principles than some other bodies 
and groups of persons who enjoy a more exalted station and 
a longer history. The Australian colonies are not usually 
supposed to be anti-Democratic, and the Irish vote is 
very considerable there. But New South Wales apparently 
knows that it is not well to encourage playing at treason ; 
that the public safety and the authority of the State rank first 
in every case, and that, though individual opinion should be 
free, individual expression of opinion, at any rate in re- 
sponsible places, must shape itself to the law. There is 
none of the bated breath about this correspondence which 
some English judges think appropriate to convicted 
criminals, and some English statesmen to persons who 
lose no opportunity of indulging in calumny under the 
protection of privilege of Parliament, and in sedition under 
the guise of defending their constituents’ interests. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMBORD'S DEATH. 


_— French Legitimists are fairly entitled to pity in 
regard to the circumstances of the Count of Cuamporp’s 
death. They have had a reprieve, and a reprieve which is 
not followed by a pardon is specially hard to bear. Their 
hopes have been raised only to be dashed to the ground 
after a very brief interval. They have seen their fears re- 
moved and justified almost immediately afterwards. The 
clouds have returned after the rain, and the loss doubtless 
seems the greater because fora time there was a chance 
that it might be avoided. Nor is this the only point in 
which fortune has been hard on them. In grief it is some- 
thing to be sure of sympathy, and when the news of the 
Count of Cuamporn’s danger first startled Europe, it com- 
manded instant and close attention. During his relapse 
Europe has to all appearance been indifferent to his condi- 
tion. The few weeks that have been interposed between 
his first illness and his death have not, indeed, made any 
real change in the consequences to be expected from it. 
Its importance, be it much or little, is precisely what it 
would have been had it happened when it was first looked 
for. But somehow, though its importance is as great, it is 
not so generally appreciated. Public attention may be kept 
for a long time on the stretch; but it is impossible to rouse 
it to the same extent after alarm has turned out to be un- 
founded. The death of the Count of Cuamporp has been 
discounted ; and now that it has proved first not to be so 
near, and next not to be so remote, as people thought, the 
outward expressions of interest are naturally less marked. 
It is not without an effort that we can recall with how much 
more eagerness the news from Frohsdorf was waited for a 
few weeks back. Legitimists, too, must be credited with 
some sorrow for the additional trial to the Count himself 
and to those immediately around him. The second illness 
has apparently been much more painful than the first, and 
it has had to be borne by a frame weakened by previous 
suffering. 

Yet, though the Count’s death, now that it has actually 
come, has seemingly excited much less interest than it 
would have excited some weeks ago, its real significance to 
France and Europe is precisely what it was. What that 
significance is it is less easy to say. An element in the 
political situation has disappeared ; but it is impossible to 
predict with any certainty what the consequence of its dis- 
appearance will be. For one thing, there will be a com- 
plete change in the tactics of the French Royalists. 
Hitherto these tactics have been dictated by the most 
extreme section of the Legitimists. A party which looks 
forward, however vaguely, to a monarchical restoration 
naturally takes its cue from those in the confidence of the 
monarch it is wished torestore. Now the men in the confidence 
of the Count of Cuamporp were all like-minded with him- 
self. He would make no concessions to gain a crown, and 
they would make no concessions to gain one for him. In 
both cases the use to be made of power stood for more than 
the mere possession of power. Titular sovereign and titular 
subjects were agreed in despising a restoration which rested 
on any compact between King and people. The very notion 
of a limited or constitutional Monarchy was distasteful to 
them. Half the mischiefs under which modern society 
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‘groans could be traced, they thought, to the mistaken 
efforts which nations had made to put checks on an autho- 
rity which was divinely intended to be above all restraint. 
With the death of the Count of Caamporp the predomi- 
nance of this feeling in Royalist councils comes to an end. 
The Legitimists may be more Royalist than the King him- 
‘self, but they cannot plan a restoration without consulting 
‘the King as to the conditions under which: the attempt shall 
‘be'made. Consequently the place which the Legitimists 
‘have hitherto held in the management of the party will 
in future be held by Orleanists. A singularly impracti- 
cable type of politician will be succeeded by a singularly 
pliable type. Men whose whole notion of  strateg 
‘rests upon compromise and arrangement will take the 
‘place of men who could neither learn nor yield any- 
thing. Hitherto the game between Republicans end 
‘Royalists has been so conducted as to suggest that the 
‘Royalists were playing to lose; and in a sense no doubt 
‘this was perfectly true. They set no value on winning un- 
less they could win exactly on their own terms. In future 
the players on the Royalist side will consider rather what 
they may hope to get than what they want to have. They 
will oppose the Republic not on the theoretical ground that 
all Governments save one are contrary to the Divine pur- 
pose, but on the practical ground that the Republic, in any 
form in'which it is likely to be set up in France, is a bad 
instrament for carrying on the business of the country. It 
may be that things have gone so far that this change of 
plan will have no effect upon Frenchmen. That is the 
theory which is professedly held by the whole Republican 
‘party. Time was, they say, when the Count of Cuamporp 
-was really the Republic’s best friend, when a pretender who 
‘was willing to govern in harmony with modern ideas might 
have been allowed to try the experiment. Now that danger 
is over. The French people have thoroughly realized the 
blessings that the Republic assures to them, and they will 
not be led astray by any prospect, however tempting, that 
the enemies of the Republic may hold out. They will cling 
to the goods. they have rather than wander off in search of 
others which they only know by hearsay. Nothing but 
experience..ean show whether this comfortable doctrine has 
any solid foundation. But it is plain that, if it has not, the 
effect on the fortunes of the Republic of the Count of 
Cuamporn’s death may in the long run be .very great. 
Frenchmen will no longer have to make their choice 
between the Republic and Monarchy, which they associate 
with all the abuses which the Revolution swept away. A 
third alternative will be submitted to them in the shape of a 
Monarchy of the same type as has succeeded so well 
in England and Belgium. It is not at all likely that this 
alternative will be in any way pressed upon their accep- 
tance; probably, indeed, it will not even. be openly 
tendered to them. But it will none the less be waiting in 
the und, ready to be brought forward if ever the 
nation should wish to make trial of it. The Republie can 
no longer hope to exist merely by the impracticableness of 
those who alone can take its place. It remains to be seen 
‘what power of holding its own it will develop when those 
who ean take its place have ceased to be impracticable, 


Nor is the Republic likely to benefit by any rivalry that 
‘can be looked for between the Royalists and the Bouapart- 
ists. The mutual antagonism of the two sections of the 
Imperialist. party, if not of the majority of the party, 
and its natural leader, seems to be on the increase. 
‘Whatever other qualities Prince NarotBon may possess, he 
‘has apparently no power of attracting fdllowers to himself. 
‘So long a- the Count of CHamporp lived, he had at least 
the advantage of being the one monarchical candidate who 
‘was willing to accept the results of the Revolution. Now 
he no'longer enjoys this solitary advantage. The Count of 
Paris accepts all that is really valuable in the Revolution 
as heartily, and with as little reserve, as Prince NaPpoLEoN 
himself. Both rest their pretensions on the practical con- 
venience of the hereditary principle ; consequently, as be- 
tween them, the two Pretenders, the choice of the French 
‘people must be determined, either by their personal antece- 
dents, or by the benefits which their respective ancestors 
have done to France. On neither of these grounds need 
the Count of Paris shrink from the comparison. 


‘ 


THE SESSION, 


HE fourth Session of the present Parliament has, at least in 
one respect, been of exceptional interest. No heroic measure 
has been or even brought forward; there have been few 
scenes, and for once the Irish members have been compelled to be 
satisfied with only a little more than their fair share of attention ; 
but this was the first Session in which the House of Commons had 
to do its work under the New Procedure Rules. Parliaments have 
met in this country under very various circumstances. They have 
had to carry on their labours in the midst of civil war and 
plague, or under the threat of foreign invasion; but no House 
of Commons has ever before had to sit in fear of a rule by 
which the majority can impose silence on the minority when- 
ever it thinks that enough has been said. As the Cléture 
has been idle throughout the Session, it may be taken. as 
proved that there is as yet no intention of using it ex- 
cept for its avowed purpose. How far it, or the other rules, 
ssess any virtue of their own for facilitating the despatch of 
usiness, the course of things during the Session has served to 
show. Judging by the results, they have had no effect worthy of 
the immense effort required to produce them. Parliament has got 
through its work very much as it has done in quiet times before 
the new rules existed, and when it was under the guidance of a 
Ministry of more ambition than business faculty. None of the 
familiar features have been wanting. More measures were 
announced in the Speech from the Throne than it has been found 
possible to carry; there has consequently been the usual massacre 
of the innocents, the usual inordinate number of questions has been 
asked, and rather more than the usual amount of time has been 
wasted. If a distinguishing feature is wanted for the Session, it 
can be found in the rush of work at the end. None of the Govern- 
ment measures were sent up to the Lords till after the beginning 
of August, and several were not even brought into the House o 
Commons till within three weeks of the date fixed by the Ministry 
for the end of the Session. 

As some compensation for the fatigues of last autumn, members 
were not called together till the 15th of February, when they were 
presented in the Queen’s Speech with a pleasing picture of the con- 
dition of our foreign and colonial relations. They were also promised 
that, after providing “ by a liberal devotion ” of their time “ for 
the most urgent among the needs of Ireland,” they would at last be 
allowed to attend to the affairs of “ other portions of the United 
Kingdom.” Some twelve measures were to be introduced with 
this object. The work of codifying the Criminal Law was to be 
undertaken in earnest, and a Court of Criminal Appeal established. 
The Bankruptcy and Patent Laws were to be amended, and a 
stringent Corrupt Practices Bill was also announced. The tenant- 
farmers of England and Scotland were promised Agricultural 
Holdings Bills as remedies for almost imaginary grievances, 
and the Ministry showed its desire to please the active little party 
which loves change for its own sake by promising to bring in a 
London Municipality Bill. These measures, with some others of 
an administrative character, made up the programme for the 
Session, which was qualified by a vague promise of other reforms 
of local government to be effected if time permitted. As a matter 
of course, the Irish members did not fail to do their best to upset 
the Ministry’s plan of useful work. Mainly by their exertions the 
debate on the Address was extended over eleven nights. Protests 
were entered against the detention of Mr. Healy, who, when 
Parliament met, was in prison for using seditious ager. , 
Parnell and his supporters made a general attack on pie of 
coercion, and paraded the real and imaginary sufferings of Ireland 
for the purpose of concealing their own share in encouraging the 
crimes which made coercion necessary. These discussions were 
chiefly remarkable for a violent ge of arms between Mr. 
Forster and the Irish leader. On the 22nd of February the late 
Secretary made a most vigorous attack on the conduct of the 
Land League, and fixed the responsibility for its crimes on Mr. 
Parnell, in whose answer, delayed till the following day, bitter 
personalities had to do duty for argument. The discussion, besides 
confirming the almost universal belief in the connivance of the 
Irish leaders at crime, was useful as showing that the Ministry 
were not inclined to make further concessions to agitation. It was 
followed by an extraordinary display of vacillation on the part of 
the Ministry. Lord Hartington and other Ministerial speakers 
having repeatedly challenged the Conservatives to the 
Kilmainham Treaty the subject of Parliamentary inquiry, they 
were taken at their word by Sir Stafford Northcote, who gave 
notice that he should move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. Before the date for his motion arrived (the 6th of March) 
the Ministry had found cause to change its mind, and refused to 
give him any help... Whether this strategic movement was due 
to the spontaneous reflection of Lord wan oy or to the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone had meanwhile returned Cannes, where 
he had been staying at the beginning of the Session, it had the 
desired effect of making Sir Stafford Northcote withdraw his 
motion. He could afford to do so, for he had the essentials of 
success, He had at least compelled the Ministry to withdraw 
oe ignified plea from the aggressive position they had 

en up. 

The share which Irish affairs subsequently had in the business of 
the Session was not. of considerable interest, and may be con- 
veniently disposed of at once. On the 14th of March Mr: Parnell 
introduced a new Land Bill, which would have carried the 
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pence of Mr. Gladstone’s measure to their logical conclusion ; 
t the Ministry had had enough of concessions for the present, and 
the Bill was thrown out on the second rage | by a majority of 
187. On the day following the debate Irish affairs were brought 
ore the public in another, but equally characteristic, way. In 
the course of the evening of Thursday, the 15th of March, an attempt 
was made to destroy the Local Government Office with dynamite. 
The villains who made the attempt were fortunately as ignorant 
as they were cowardly. Little materidl damage was done by the 
explosion, and no lives were lost. If the contrivers of the out: 
their oo wgoame: avowed or secret, hoped to cause a, panic 
the explosion, they were entirely disappointed. The Houses of 
liament and the people of London showed no sign of fear, and 
treated this attempt to terrorize them with its due — 
Proper Pc eayararers were, however, taken to protect public build- 
ings. e exertions of the police in Manchester, and to a less 
extent in London, led to the discovery of the criminals; and the 
Trish informer, who is seldom far from the Irish ruffian, having 
duly made his a ce, they were brought to justice. Mean- 
while, a short and stringent Bill to limit the sale of explosives 
had been carried through both Houses on the 9th of April with 
searcely any opposition, beyond a protest from Lord Salisbury 
inst the somewhat undignified haste shown on the occasion. 

e impression produced by this insolent, and impotent, effort at 
bullying did not tend to influence the House of Commons in 
favour of Mr. Healy's Bill for establishing elective Councils in 
Ireland, which, as his imprisonment still continued, was brought 
forward by Mr. , and thrown out at once by a majority of 
173. During the rest of the Session the Irish members were, 
till within the last few days, comparatively idle and tract- 
able. They indulged as usual in the pleasure of asking inso- 
lent questions ; but they made no serious attempt to obstruct 

n owing to the dexterous management of the Minis’ 
which ring flattered a theory by giving ts of reat 
encourage fisheries other forms of indus A grant of 
250,000/. has been made out of the Church Fund for the fisheries, 
and Irish patriotism has been induced to allow a modest grant in 
favour of emigration in consideration of a lavish outlay for the 
construction of tramways. It is probable, however, that the 
course of things in Ireland itself has had still more to do with 
this comparative good behaviour. The Crimes Act of last year 
was just beginning to produce its effect when Parliament met. 
The Dublin police had broken up the assassination society during 
the recess, and the appearance of a most competent informer of 
the name of James Carey made it possible to punish some of 
the baser criminals. The collapse of the terrorist organization 
peacinge | served to convince Irishmen, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, that they are dealing with a power not to be overcome by 
mere violence for the moment. The Monaghan election, which 
shows that the influence of the Land League is extending to 
Ulster, Kem also served to persuade them that they can wait. 
Lord G. ilton made an interesting, if not very practical, con- 
tribution to the ow for settling the Irish question in the shape 
of yet another scheme for establishing a body of peasant proprietors. 
It differs from its predecessors in that it does not throw the burden 
of providing the purchase-money on the Imperial Government, but 
on the Irish | authorities. The former would, however, be 
held responsible for the debt thus contracted if the latter failed. 
The scheme is plausible; but it has the serious defect that it 
would depend for success on the honour and business-like capacity 
of the Irish local authorities. In the House of Lords the reports 
of Committees, and the debates raised by the Marquess of 
Waterford have again proved that the Land Commissioners are 

ial in their decisions, and that the Land Act has entailed 
great sufferings on the poorer landlords without materially im- 
proving the condition of the tenants. 

The tardy conclusion of the debate on the Address left the 
Ministry free to set about the work of the Session. As Parliament 
met late and Easter fell very early there was little time to 
make progress before the first recess; but the Grand Committees 
on Law and Trade were organized so as to be ready to deal with 
the Bills which were to be sent to them as soon as possible after 
the House reassembled on the 29th March, These measures were 
the Bankruptcy Bill, the Patents Bill, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal Bill, and the Criminal Code Bill. Fora time it seemed 
that the Committees would have all the results the Ministry hoped 
from them. Although both the Bankruptcy and Court of Ap- 

Bills were most important, and treated questions of general 
interest, they each the second reading in the House of 
Commons in one night, because they were to be properly discussed 

the Committees. The Bankruptey Bill introduced a vast 
c into the law as it stood by handing over the administration 
of eae 3st affairs to Official Receivers appointed by the Board of 
Trade, under its control. This part of the measure was much 
criticized ; but asa whole it was well received. Its progress through 
Committee was encouraging. Partly owing to the tact of Mr, 
Chamberlain, but more to the universal conviction of business men 
that something must be done to reform the present lax and dis- 
honest way of administering bankruptcies, it passed almost un- 
modified, and with decent rapidity. At the end Mr. Chamberlain 
had to submit to a disagreeable check. He had decided, with the 
consent of the Irish members on the Committee, to extend the 
action of the Bill to Ireland, but the clause introduced for that 
purpose had to be given up on a threat of obstruction when the 
Teport of the Committee was presented to the House. A few modi- 


fications of detail were introduced, and a clause which ti- 
cally abolished for was ap ill was 

little chan t was kept waiting lo ommittee 
House of Commons; but at last, after the concession to the Irish 
members, it passed up to the Lords in the crush in August, and 
took its honoured place as the great legislative achievement of the 
Session. The Patents Bill, which also largely increases the power 
of the Board of Trade, was equally lucky. The history of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal Bill was less smooth. This measure, 
though it dealt with matters of far greater delicacy, was hurried 
through the House of Commons, and entrusted to Committee 
with the same rapidity as the Bankruptcy Bill, From that point 
their fortunes ceased to have any resemblance, The Court of 
Appeal Bill provided for establishing a Court of Revision in all 
criminal cases, which would have power to grant a new trial; 
and it gave an absolute right of appeal in capital cases if it 
were applied for within seven days. The numerous opponents 
of the Bill insisted that it could only weaken justice by in- 
troducing delay into a class of cases in which it is particularly 
dangerous; but sentiment was too strong for argument, even 
in the House of Commons. In Committee it had its way un- 
checked. The right of appeal was extended to all criminal cases. 
As this would have increased the number of cases to be tried 
by nearly four thousand, and no provision was or could be made 
by the Committee for adding to the number of the judges, the 
Attorney-General, who had charge of the Bill, would have had 
to ask the House to restore it to its original state on the report. 
The question, however, was never debated, for the Bill could 
not be reported till the last week of the Session, and at that 
late date the Ministry were reluctantly compelled to withdraw it 
altogether. The Criminal Code Bill was even more unlucky, for the 
Committee could not get on with it at all. The members became 
very quarrelsome, and then got tired of doing the work of a little 
Parliament in addition to their share in that of the big one; and 
so, after a sufficient show of coy reluctance, the Attorney-General 
withdrew the Bill, and the Standing Committee on Law was re- 
— for the rest of the Session from the toil of pretending to do 

usiness. 

When the four Bills had been turned over to the Committees, 
the House of Commons was at liberty to grapple with some of the 
other numerous measures introduced by the Mi m4 It was first 
of all, however, called upon to dispose of a Bill which had not been 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. Mr. Bradlaugh levied his 
accustomed toll on the time of the nation. He had taken care to 
put in his claim at the earliest possible date by holding a meeting 
in Trafalgar Square on the opening day in order that the people 
in their thousands might protest against the wrong done to 
Northampton by the exclusion of its member. The peo were 
represented by straggling and harmless little mob; but the 
Ministry duly listened to their voice, With the object, as Mr. 
Gladstone subsequently with of 

, of maintaining the dignity of Parliament, the Minis 
part the measure for the relief of Mr. Bradlaugh, voto 4 
called the Affirmation Bill. The first debate took place on the 
23rd of April. It was made remarkable by the delivery of a 
vigorous piece of rhetoric by Mr. Gladstone, who did his best to 
conceal the real issue, and persuade the House that it was being 
asked to relieve tender consciences. But it was not within 
the power of even the Premier's eloquence to make a majority 
— such a paradox. It was too me the fact that but for 
Mr. laugh the Bill would never have been heard of, and the 
junior member for Northampton did not seem to the House to be 
the sort of person for whose benefit Parliament should pass special 
Acts. The Affirmation Bill was accordingly rejected by a majority 
of three votes on the 3rd of May. On the 4th of May the 
Speaker informed the House that he had received a letter from 
Mr. Bradlaugh asking to be allowed to plead his own cause. The 
request was ted, and he delivered a — of some length, 
which utterly failed in persuading the House of Commons to 
reverse its decision. On the 9th of July the Premier read a letter 
from Mr. Bradlaugh announcing his intention of taking his seat by 
force. As Mr. Gladstone followed his usual course on such occa- 
sions, and declared that it was no business of his, Sir Stafford 
Northcote moved that the order forbidding Mr. Bradlaugh to 
enter the House of Commons should be revived. The motion was 
accepted as a matter of course, and the most awkward and un- 
lucky of agitators has since been contined to his habitual occupa- 
tions of litigation and lecturing. 

— apparent rapidity. e Agricultu oldings Bill for 

ngland was introduced on the 10th of May, and the Corrupt 
Practices Bill on the 9th of June, and both the second 
reading without a division. In the interval Mr. Gladstone had 
to inform his supporters, in a meeting at the Foreign Office, that 
the London Municipality Bill must be given up—an announce- 
ment which surprised nobody, and caused annoyance only to a few 
agitators and Sir William Harcourt, on whom would have fallen 
the honour of conducting the measure through the House. Of the 
Bills mentioned above, the Corrupt Practices was the first to be 
disposed of. It appeared reasonable to everybody except the 
Ministry that the Agricultural Holdings Bill should be first sent 
up to the Lords, who are peculiarly qualified to deal properly 
with such measures. As Ministers were preparing to make the 
Upper Heuse do all its work in the last three weeks of the Session, 
they were not to be moved by any such consideration, and the 
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Corrupt Practices Bill was accordingly proceeded with. This 
measure is a modified version of the Bill to prevent corrupt and 
illegal practices at elections, introduced in vain last Session. The 

nalties are lighter; but it is distinguished by the same fussiness 
in detail, the same arbitrary rules as to how much may be spent 
by candidates, and it lays the same traps for the feet of the un- 
wary. Its general results will be, in the opinion even of the 
members who voted for it, to leave candidates at the mercy of 
acute adversaries and bungling friends, while it will greatly 
strengthen the hands of the Caucus. Like various other measures 
introduced by this Ministry, it was supposed to be loudly 
demanded by the voice of the nation; but as a matter of fact no 
Bill before Parliament ever excited less interest. The country 
thought of anything else while members were disputing as to 
what constitutes spiritual intimidation. Nobody cared whether 
the Dissenting minister or Roman Catholic priest, who tells his 
congregation in a friendly way that for the good of their souls 
they should vote for A., was also entitled to tell them they would 
go to hell if they did not. A certain interest of a personal kind 
was excited when Mr. Labouchere and Lord Randolph Churchill 
showed by examples that baronetages and higher titles are occa- 
sionally given to gentlemen who conveniently vacate seats for 
Ministers, and insisted that this also was bribery. But, apart from 
a few such tit-bits of scandal, the debates passed unnoticed. ‘The 
Bill was passed, because both sides feel bound to show that they 
have a proper horror of corruption, and because members are not 
averse to anything which may possibly reduce the expenses of 
elections, 

The progress of the Agricultural Holdings Bills was facilitated | 
by feelings of a similar kind. As agricultural affairs have gin: of 
late years, between bad seasons and foreign competition, a solvent — 
tenant is so valuable to a landlord that the farmers have suflicient | 
control of the market to male their own terms. It cannot be said 
that as a class they are sullering from very serious grievances; but 
nobody wishes to leave a tenawt who has honestly made improve- 
ments at the mercy of an exceptional landowner who may be fool- 
ish enough to kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. As the 
Ministerial measures were in the main confined within these 
modest limits, they met with little serious opposition. The English 
Bill gives the outgoing tenant a right to compensation for his out- 
lay in manures and similar means of improving the land. By its 
provisions he will bave the right of calling on the landlord to 
mate drains on condition that he pays a percentage, and can make 
them himself, with a right to compensation in case of refusal. 
The consent of the landlord must be asked to certain kinds of im- 
provements. The amount leviable by distress was fixed at a year's 
yeut, and a year’s notice to quit on either side replaced the former 
term of six months. -A Bill of this moderate kind was not likely 
to please the more advanced of the land reformers. Accordingly, 
attempts of various kinds were made to introduce provisions grant- 
ing tenant-right on the Irish model; but the Ministry refused to 
allow any essential feature of their Billto be altered. Mr. Balfour 
succeeded in inserting an amendment by which the amount of 
compensation to be given for improvements not sanctioned by the 
landlord would be limited to the actual outlay; but it was thrown 
out on the Report of the Committee. The Bill could not be 
other than unpleasing to a body composed almost wholly of | 
landowners, and amendments were moved in the House of | 
Lords by way of — against any interference with liberty | 
of contract. The Peers, however, considered themselves bound | 
by the rule that the Upper House must yield to the Lower, | 
except when there is some doubt as to the state of public feeling. | 
It cannot be said thet that is the case at present. If there is | 
no very general enthusiasm felt for the Agricultural Holdings | 
Bill, the Lords would certainly not have been generally supported | 
in rejecting it. None of the amendments introduced in the House | 
of Lords touched the principle of the Bill, and some were ac- 
cepted by the House of Commons, One of them is designed to 
extend the clause of the Bill which excludes compensation when 
the improvement is due to the inherent qualities of the soil. The | 
Tlouse of Lords would probably have accepted the Bill in the | 
form in which it was returned to them by the Commons; but the | 
Marquess of Salisbury insisted on maintaining an amendment of | 
his own depriving the tenant of all claim to compensation “ for 
any improvement where the agreement fixing the rent was made | 
on the express or implied condition that such improvement should | 
be executed by the tenant.” The Commons have refused to | 
accept the amendment, and the final result of the discussion is not 
known when we go to press; but, as the Duke of Richmond has | 
already declined to support the amendment, it may, we hope, be | 
taken for granted that the House of Lords will not have risked a | 
ee ag a point which is already covered by another clause of 
the Bill. 

The Bills already mentioned, with the help of the ordinary | 
routine work of the Session, and debates on foreign and colonial | 
atlairs, would have been almost enough to employ Parliament by | 
themselves, They were so managed, too, as to cause the maximum | 
of trouble, They were all introduced in the House of Commons, 
started at about the same time, kept running together, and brought 
to their last stages at the very end of July or beginning of 
August in the House of Commons. It was not till the close of 
the Session was supposed to be only three weeks off that any of | 
them were sent up to the Lords. But this was not enough for a_ 
Ministry with exceptional pretensions to business capacity and — 
conscious of having invented new Rules for the express purpose of 
getting more work done. Just as all the other Bills were crowd- 


ing in together, a number of new ones were brought forward. 


‘Among them were the Irish Registration Bill, the scheme of 


wholesale national bribery called the Irish Tramway Bill, and 
measures dealing with Scotch education and local government. 
Their progress was rapid under the influence of the nervous 
exaltation produced in the House of Commons by hard labour at 
late hours, and the hope of hastening the approach of its holidays 
by a dead lift of work. The Irish members, who rallied for an 
attempt at obstruction as the Session ended, mainly confined 
themselves to trying to bring the Committee of Supply down to 
the level of a rowdy debating society. They gave every facility 
to a Lill which would entail the spending of large sums of money 
in Ireland. The Irish Registration Bill was rejected by the Lords, 
on the ground that it had not been sent up in time to be properly 
considered. The Scotch Local Government Bill met the same 
fate. This measure, which was introduced very late, was to have 
provided Scotland with a quite useless Board and a superiluous 
Minister, who would have received the salary hitherto attached to 
the oflice of Privy Seal. Its loss will only be regretted by a 
few local patriots. One Bill was read for the second time as late 
as the 7th of August, which was of general interest and consider- 
able importance. This was Mr. Childers’s National Debt Bill. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his Budget on the 
5th of April, and four months later this Bill, which grew out of 
it, was submitted to the House of Commons. The object of the 
National Debt Bill is to provide for the payment of 172 millions 
of Debt in the course of twenty years by renewing the Terminable 
Annuities which will fall in two years Soom They would leave 
5,1 30,0001. of the 28,000,000/. devoted to the service of the Debt free, 


and Mr. Childers asked Parliament to save the House of that day from 
the temptation of devoting them to some other purpose. The 


Terminable Annuities will be formed by conversions of Chancery 
stock and of the funds standing to the credit of the Savings 
Banks in the books of the National Debt Commissioners, This 
Bill had the good fortune to be received as many of the Ministry's 
measures have been during the Session. It was approved in prin- 
ciple, and only opposed in detail, Sir Stafford Northcote thought 
its introduction might have been deferred to next Session, and 
found fault with some of the clauses. But Mr. Childers agreed 
to accept suggestions for their amendment; and a Ministry backed 
by a strong and obedient majority was not likely to yield to the 
desire of the Opposition that a Bill which had been already 
accepted in principle should be left to stand over. 

The history of the Session has been more than usually rich in 
the discussion of fads. In the earlier part of its course, before 
the Government had taken all the time of private members, every 
advocate of a nostrum had his say. In a certain number of cases 
his success was such as his cause deserved. Mr. Burt failed 
entirely to persuade the House to make it impossible for working- 
men to contract themselves out of the provisions of the Employers’ 
Liability Act. Mr. Peter Taylor brought an overwhelming defeat 
on the opponents of vaccination. Later in the Session, Mr. Hugh 
Mason introduced what is perhaps too much to hope may be the 
last Female Sultrage Bill. It was rejected by a narrow, but 
sullicient, majority. But in too many cases fussy piety and the 
grandmotherly spirit of so much modern legislation were suc- 
cessful. A Sunday Closing Biil for Durham passed the second 
reading, and the House thus accepted the principle of Local Option. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson has scored an even more important ny 
for he has been promised by Mr. Gladstone that his plan for 
harassing sober people out of affection for the drunkard shall form 
ome of the Local Government Bill of some future Session. But 

y far the most brilliant of the victories yh the party of 
sentiment must be put to the credit of Mr. Stansfeld. A motion 
made by him on the 20th of April condemning the compulsory ap- 
plication of the Contagious Diseases Acts was carried by a majority 
of 72, the numbers being 182 to 110, The Ministry had prepared 
his victory by leaving the question open. This practically re- 
pealed the Act. At a later period a pretence was made of intro- 
ducing a makeshift Bill providing for detaining prostitutes who 
have voluntarily entered hospital until they are cured. But the 
Bill, which would in any case have been almost useless, was lost. 
At the close of the Session Lord Hartington was compelled to 
confess that the cessation of compulsory examination been 
followed by a great increase of disease among the soldiers. The 
fanatics have every reason to be proud of their victory. It was 
complete, will be a useful precedent for future concessions, and has 
already done considerable damage in the name of morality. 

The House of Lords had every right to complain of the way in 
which it was left unemployed by the Ministry during the greater 

rt of the Session, and then overtasked at the end; but it cannot 
be said to have made the best possible use of its leisure. Before 
it became absorbed in amending the Bills sent up from the Com- 
mons the Upper House had devoted much time to measures of the 
kind dear to the fadmonger and the sentimentalist. The most re- 
markable of these was the notorious Bill for legalizing marriages 
contracted with a deceased wife's sister. The obstinate little body of 
agitators who have made it their business to fight the battle of a 
handful of offenders against law and decency were allowed to come 
scandalously near to gaining a victory. In spite of overwhelming 
arguments against it drawn from the perfectly well-known cha- 
racter of the agitation by which it is supported and its own de- 
fects as a law, the Bill passed the second reading by a majority of 
seven votes. Attempts were made in Committee to give it some 
approach to consistency, and guard against the social confusion it was 


| sure to produce, In the space of rather less than three weeks which 
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intervened between the second and the third reading, the House 
-of Lords had, on reflection, changed its mind, and the Bill was 
finally rejected by 145 votes to 140. A somewhat similar chan 
of opinion took place about the Sunday Closing Bill for Cornwall, 
which was lost on the third reading. The extraordinary piece of 
sentimental legislation called the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 
‘introduced by the Earl of Dalhousie, was, up to a certain point, 
more fortunate. This measure was suggested by the painful dis- 
coveries of the Lords’ Committee appointed in a previous Session 
‘to inquire into the misdeeds of some men who made an infamous 
profit by enticing Englishwomen into foreign brothels. They 
discovered in the course of their inquiries that many scandalously 
immoral trades are carried on in London which the law might, 
and should, check. The Earl of Dalhousie’s Bill, however, went 
far beyond practical measures for the defence of women and girls. 
It was, perhaps, the most curious example of the length to which 
pious and well-meaning people can be carried in their zeal in the 
cause of morality, which has been seen even in these days of 
‘Sunday Closing Bills. It ignored innumerable well-known facts, 
and would have established a tyrannical moral police. Neverthe- 
Jess, it was sent down to the House of Commons, where it met 
something like the fate predicted for it by the good sense of Lord 
Salisbury. When Mr. Gladstone had to choose which of the Bills 
then before the House he would give up as hopeless, the Earl of 
Dalhousie’s well-meant measure was not unnaturally one of them. 
The House of Lords was able to take its revenge by rejecting Mr. 
Anderson’s Bill for putting a stop to pigeon-shooting, which had 
been passed by the House of Commons, This measure, was plausibly 
‘but not wisely, opposed on the ground that it was a sentimental 
and irritating interference with a legitimate form of amusement. 
The less of Mr. Anderson’s Bill can scarcely be counted among 
the failures of the Ministry; but it has suff several checks in 
‘the course of the Session. To have been beaten in its efforts on 
behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh was a matter of no considerable import- 
ance. That has been its fate throughout the course of this Parlia- 
ment. On three occasions, however, its majority has got out of 
hand in matters of domestic policy. Mr. Childers failed to per- 
suade the House to approve of his scheme for transferring the 
-collection of the Income-tax from local assessors to the officials of 
the Inland Revenue Department. This was merely a matter of 
detail; but the rejection of Mr. Grey’s amendment to Mr. Pell’s 
motion on local taxation by a large majority was, in fact, an ex- 
pression of discontent on the part of the House of Commons with 
.the financial policy of the Ministry. Mr. Pell came forward as 
the spokesman of the ratepayer who desires a reduction of his 
“burdens, and the Ministry took the line that the question should 
be left alone till the introduction of a general Local Government 
Bill. Practically, however, the motion amounted to little more 
than the expression of a pious wish which has produced as yet no 
visible effect. At a later period Mr. Chaplin obtained the sup- 
‘port of a majority for a motion condemning the importation of 


’ gattle from countries afflicted with oa form of cattle disease. This 


was a defeat on a definite point, and should have put the Ministry 
in the dilemma of either coming in contact with a majority of the 
House, or altering a part of their policy. These defeats were un- 
doubtedly annoying ; and they might have seriously damaged the 
position of the Ministry if the mr leaders had always been 
their 

By far the most serious check suffered by the Ministry, 

however, has been on a question of foreign policy. Egypt has 


“been one of the most serious of its avxieties throughout the 


Session. When Parliament met that country was occupied, as it is 
still, by British force, kept there for the avowed purpose of 
maintaining order until the Government of the Khedive is properly 
-settled. Lord Dufferin was engaged with commendable diplomatic 
vity in the hopeful task of fitting Feypt with a neat European 
nstitution. His schemé has been published, and may be de- 
scribed as being in every way admirable, on the supposition that 
the people of Egypt and their governors are to be trusted to carry 
it out in an intelligent, honest, and patriotic way. How far that 
is the case we have had an opportunity of seeing during the violent 
outbreak of cholera, Since this began it has appeared that the 
Egyptian people are helpless, and that their governors are mainly 
intent on thwarting and discrediting the European officials who 
are set there to keep them in the straight path. After unworthy 
delays, it was found necessary to force English doctors on the 
Khedive, and to fight the cholera voy oom Mo spite of his 
Ministers. While circumstances have thus been forcing the 
English Government to advance further towards assuming a 
complete control over Egypt, Ministers have been repeatedly 
pressed by the Radical section of their supporters, and by some 
of their opponents, to fix a date for the withdrawal of the British 
troops. On each occasion they have answered with certain varieties 
of Tite according to the character of the Minister who was 
speaking, that it shall be done as soon as the Government organized 
by Lord Dufferin can be trusted to stand on its own legs. As 
this means until the governing class in Egypt and the people have 
radically altered their characters, it may be taken for granted that, 
unless Mr. Gladstone changes his mind, they will remain there for 


ood. 
- The trouble given by Egypt hes been as nothing compared to 
the difficulty of conducting ourselves there so as not to fall out 
with France. The Suez Canal has been, and is like to remain, 
a very probable cause of dispute. On the one hand, the English 
‘Government has had to listen to the complaints of merchants and 
.shipowners, who find the Canal costly and inconvenient; on the 


other, it has had to take into account the great jealousy with 
which the French would look upon any interference with an 
enterprise of which they are very proud. In this dilemma the 
Government made an arrangement which it thought would afford 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. On the 11th of July Mr. 
Childers informed the House that an agreement had been made 
with M. de Lesseps. Briefly stated, it amounted to this. The 
British Government was to advance 8,000,000/. at 3} per cent. 
to help M. de Lesseps to make a new canal, In return for this he 
romised to appoint an English officer as “Inspecteur de la 
Navigation,” and to nominate an English director to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Company when it became vacant. Other 
directors were to be put in positions of influence, and the transit 
dues were to be reduced when the profits rose to over 21 per cent. 
English pilots were to be appeiaik, and the pilotage reduced as 
the profits rose. This arrangement was at once rejected as un- 
eatisfactory by the whole business community. The expressions 
of dissatisfaction were so vehement and universal that, on the 
23rd of July, Mr. Gladstone informed the House of Commons, 
and Lord Granville the House of Lords, that the Ministry had 
decided to break off the treaty, and that M. de Lesseps had been 
so good as to meet them half-way. A week later Sir Stafford 
moved that au address should be presented to Her Majesty begging 
her not to recognize the monopoly claimed by the Suez Canal 
Company. The Government supported Mr. Norwood’s amend- 
ment, by which the House was asked “ to maintain entire freedom 
of judgment as to all matters connected with the water com- 
munication -between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea.” The 
amendment was carried by a majority of 99. As Ministers had 
already recognized M. de Lessepss monopoly, their support of Mr. 
Norwood’s amendment was a little inconsistent; but it afforded 
them a convenient means of covering their retreat. Meanwhile, 
the country may be satisfied that a most unfortunate con- 
cession to the French claims has not been allowed to have 
all its possible ill effects. In another way the French have led Mr. 
Gladstone into some characteristic inconsistencies. On the 11th of 
July he startled the House of Commons and the country by 
announcing, in answer to a question of Sir Stafford Northcote’s, 
that the French admiral commanding the squadron engaged in 
operations against the Hovas in Madagascar had grossly insulted the 
British Consul and the Captain of H.M.’s ship Dryad at Tama- 
tave, and had imprisoned Mr. Shaw, an English missionary. 
From his statements at the time he seemed to have no doubt about 
the facts. On subsequent occasions, at the Lord Mayor's dinner 
and in the House of Commons, he has surrounded himself with a 
haze of words on the subject, which nobody has yet been able 
to penetrate. As far as it is possible to interpret them, it appears 
that despatches containing the details have arrived, but that 
nobody in the Ministry has been able to find out in the course of a 
fortnight exactly what they amount to. It also appears that we 
must wait to learn that the French are properly informed before 
any further steps are taken. 

The late activity of the French in establishing colonies has been 
the cause of a certain amount of colonial trouble to the English 
Government. The Australians have been greatly disturbed by the 
ee yo of seeing a French establishment made in their neighbour- 
nood, and as far back as the 16th of April it was known that the 
Governor of Queensland had annexed New Guinea, subject to 
approval from home. Although there was a general feeling that 
the annexation had much to recommend it, the Ministry refused 
to support the Governor's action. The feeling of the Australians 
has since been further shown by a request made in the name of 
them all by their agents to Lord Derby. They asked on this occa- 
sion that not only New Guinea, but all the Pacific Islands to the 
west and north of Australia, should be annexed by England. To 
this the same answer has been returned, shotted with the advice 
that, if the Australians wish to do great things, they must con- 
federate and become a great nation. By way of rejoinder the 
agents of the Colonies have repeated their demand, and pointed 
out that federation is a very large question, and one not to be 
lightly entered on, And so the matter stands for the moment. 

In South Africa the Ministry, and unfortunately the country 
also, have continued to reap the harvest sown in the dis- 
graceful Boer Convention, The Transvaal Government has 
impudently violated every article of the Convention. The 
Ministry has been vigorously attacked in both Houses, and by 
nobody more fiercely than by their late colleague Mr. Forster, 
for their desertion of the Bechuanas, whom they had undertaken 
to defend. In every case their answer has been a confession of 
impotence. At one time there was a proposal to send Lord Reay 
out as Commissioner, with the curious idea that, being half a 
Dutchman, he would be acceptable to the Afrikanders, to whom 
people of that nation are particularly hateful. As the Boers are 
sending over an agent of their own, that device has been given up. 
We must wait till he comes to learn what further concessions 
will be demanded. In Zululand there is, if possible, more con- 
fusion than ever. Cetewayo had hardly been restored by a 
Ministry which persistently ignores facts before he began to 
justify the critics who had been unfavourable to his restoration— 
that is to say, every competent judge. He plunged into wars 
with the chiefs who had been made independent of him. His 
military adventures ended in defeat, and, as it was at first su 
posed, in his death. Subsequent information shows that he is 
alive, and in a fair way to give his English patrons still 
further trouble. 
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ne KOLN. 

LC. isa pity that Kéln, in some points the most interesting of the 
-A. towns of the Rhineland, has got so much worse a reputation 
than it deserves. The “seventy stinks” of Kiln have become 


of bridge, for there is always much doubt and uncertainty as 
the time that it will take you to get over. You start in the 

that you will be able to cross the bows of the craft you 
see drawing near, and that the bridge will not be opened for 
it till you have gained the opposite bank. Vain hope; the signal 
is given to suspend all traffic. Some foolhardy and hurried foot 


its slow way through the canal that 
feet. 


Your host has cuming’y reckoned on the increase of appetite 
caused. by this delay, and has p a meal after true German 
fashion, which, like music, is “ li sweetness long drawn out,” 
for compote of some kind or other is served with each relay. 
Dinner over, you step outside to take your coffee on the terrace 
and enjoy the evening air under the trellised vine. Presently a band 
laden with all manner of wind instruments appear and take up their 
station on the platform at one end, and at the first sounds of the 
music customers come flocking in till every little table has its full 
complement of guests, for the terrace of the Prinz Karl is the 
favourite resort of the townsfolk on a summer evening. Rare 
studies of German life and manners may be made here. These 
honest burghers have no sympathy with Jessica’s “I'm never 
merry when I hear sweet music,” for the sweeter the music the 
merrier they become, till the din of talking and laughing, the 
ealling for liquor, and the clinking of glasses as they drain 
bumper after bumper to each other's health, make pale the 
stoutest efforts of the band. But it is not, as with us, some slight 
refreshment that the frequenters of the restaurant consume. 
Family groups are here to celebrate some family festival—anni- 
versary of birthday, wedding day, or some other occasion of 
domestic rejoicing—and they rejoice with such busy eating 
and drinkizz as in England is only to be seen at a school 
feast. Bottle after. bottle is emptied into the punch-bowl, 
of which even the tiny children have their share. And the 
more they drink the faster they eat. Food flies before them as if 
they had been famished for a fortnight. As fast as one dish is 
emptied they call for another, with an utter disregard of what we 
in England consider the proper marshalling of the courses. They 
ring changes on fish and fowl and sweets and sausages in 
every possible arrangement. Not till the music ceases at eleven 
o'clock will they cease eating. At another table is a bridal party 
.in their wedding garments, thus publicly consuming their marria 
supper. Through the labyrinth of tables the jovial hest th 

his wa: exchanging pleasantries with his well-known customers, 
-and Hn his hands and brimming over with joy at the “ viel 
Leben” going on around; and after him stalks the pet dog, 
(as big as a pony, for Buschman, a huge Black Forester, is as well 
Jkmown a character as the host himself. And everywhere there 
are officers with s flashing in the light, combing their hair 
with their little pocket-combs at all sorts of odd-and-end times, 
-just as, if they were mermaids. And behind it all flows the wide 
: Fiver, reflecting the shadows of the great church on the other 
bank, whose pinnacles stand out clear and dark against the sunset 


_ _ Of course the primary object of a visit to. Kéln must be to see 
the Dom. But, after all, to English eyes the Dom is not the 
‘game marvellous work that it is to the Germans themselves. Ac- 
~customed as we are to our beautiful Cathedrals, we are apt to 
think we have seen all that‘can be done in the Gothic style of 
-architecture, and areeven insular enough to prefer the symmetrical 

ns of some of them to the vast dimensions of this huge 
Pai ding. For there is no denying that to get the effect of height 
in the interior the outside has been made high-shouldered and too 
-short for its height; while the top-heavy crosses on the spires 
.are a great disfigurement, blunting the needle-like points that 
help so materially the effect of the spire’s height. The inside is 


~certainly very striking; but it is just like any other fine Gothic | j 


church on an enlarged scale. In one of the side chapels of the 
- choir is the noted Dom-bild, the masterpiece of Meister Steffan, 
~one of the great lights of the Kiln school of painting, and in the 
»treasury'are the famous relics, which every one is bound to see. 
‘But as the beadle who guards the gate is so devout that he will on 
no account open it while any kind of service is going on, any 
stranger who not unlimited time to waste would do well to 
time his visit just at the close of the function. The skulls of the 


Magi and the jewels of their crowns are still held up to the admi- 
ration of the vulgar, in spite of the conchoidal crack in the 
monster emerald—a species of flaw which, as a mineralogist 
pointed out to the sacristan, is only — in glass. 

There is no city richer in relics Koln, whether the test of 
value be quantity or quality. First and foremost are the skulls of 
the Magi, themselves enough to make the fortune of any town. Of 
the rest it is no exaggeration to say that their name is loin ; for 
the bones of the Theban Legion, who are supposed to have fallen 
victims to the persecution of the Christians under Diocletian, are 
preserved in the church dedicated to their canonized captain, Gér4on, 
where their stone coffins are built into the walls and their skulls 
arranged round the choir. Still more numerous are the relics of St. 
Ursula and her eleven thousand attendant virgins, who perished 
here on their return from a pilgri to Rome—a legend which 
a pencil has made immortal and familiar to all visitors 
to Venice. Indeed it seems almost a pity that the bones of the 
saint and her story, so well set forth on canvas, should be so widely 
severed. No doubt it was in great part owing to this wealth of relics 
that Kéln in the middle ages was something more than a great 
commercial emporium. It was also the cradle of Rhenish art, 
which holds a place as distinct and apart as Rhenish wine. And 
it has been observed that the influences of Roman civilization 
are easily traceable in this first artistic development. The builders 
of the oldest churches in Kéln must have been to Trier and have 
taken hints from the basilicas, if they did not actually copy them. 
Art here, as elsewhere throughout Christendom at on was 
turned solely to the building and decoration of churches. And 
for churches at Kéln there must have been a great demand. No 
doubt the possession of such a valuable treasure as the skulls of 
the Magi, which were given to the Archbishop by Frederick 
Barbarossa, would allure Pa wary concourse of pilgrims within 
the walls. Dante, in all li ood, once trod its streets, drawn 
thither by piety or curiosity. The Cathedral had not long been 
begun, and of the other churches some were finished, others in 
course of building. Probably it seemed to him a very poor place 
when com to his own beloved Florence. But he noticed 
and carried away with him the remembrance of some peculiarity 
in the cut of the monkish mantles, for he describes the cloaks of 
the hypocrites in the Inferno as 

Fatte della taglia 
Che ’n Cologna per li monaci fassi. 

Perhaps this was meant as a hit at the sincerity of their profes- 
sion more than at the cut of their garb. At that time the fame 
of Albertus Magnus, the “ Universal Doctor ” whose learning added 
lustre to the city, must have been in the full bloom of its fresh- 
ness. This gifted Dominican was — among the few who 
love learning for its own sake, for neither the glories of the epis- 
copal palace at Ratisbon nor of the Papal palace at Rome had charms 
strong enough to reconcile him to parting with his leisure and 
his books. He gave up his bishopric and his other dignities and 
returned to his cell in the convent at Kéln, and never left it again 
until death came to fetch him eighteen years later. Dante, who 
was a great admirer of his learning and his life, makes him mount 
at once to Paradise, and Dye him there in company with his 

upil Thomas Aquinas and other kindred spirits. The great annual 
fair was the chief event of the year at Koln, and vast multitudes 
both of sellers and buyers from all parts of Europe gathered to it. 
In those days it was only at the town fairs, and that of Koln took 
the lead among them, that any new invention could be made known 
to the public. It would seem that there was a special demand for a 
certain class of devotional books. Gutenberg’s first attempt at type- 
printing was inspired by the desire of throwing off copies of the 
Speculum, a favourite religious work of the day, faster and better 
than by block-printing, to supply the great demand at the fair at 
Koln, And he parried the questions of the curious who wished 
to pry into the secrets of his workshop by a pun upon the title, 
telling them he was making mirrors for the fair at Kalo, an answer 
which was thought quite satisfactory. 

But, besides the Cathedral, there are many other churches in 
Kéln which in any other town would be thought well worth 
visiting. Here their fame is so eclipsed by the Dom that many 
strangers pass through the town without even hearing of, still less 
entering, them. Yet most of them were built and consecrated 
before the foundation-stone of the Cathedral was laid. Some are 
interesting on account of the specimens they contain of the mural 
painting for which the city was at one time famous; others on 
account of their architectural beauties or peculiarities. In planning 
a tour, so short a time is generally allowed for a stay at Kiln 
that it is eg to study all these interesting buildings, or 
even to pay them alla flying visit. But, however short the time 
at his disposal, no one interested in church architecture should 
leave Kéln without seeing St. Géréon, though it is in rather an 
out-of-the-way situation, and to get at it implies a drive quite 
across the town from the Cathedral or the railway station. The 
church of St. Géréon, like the Cathedral at Aachen, is formed of 
two distinct buildings of totally different styles of architecture 
joined together. As the original church at Aachen was an 
imitation of the church of San Vitale at Ravenna, so it doubtless 
served asa model for the transformation of the original round 
church of St. Géréon into its present d form. But while 
at Aachen the old octagonal church is the choir and the more 
modern church the nave, at St. Géréon this arrangement has neeu 
reversed. There the new is the choir, and the old Roman 
church, which claimed the og Helena as its foundress, has 
been converted into the nave. long Romanesque choir dates 


j ‘ 
| 240 
respect it is certainly not so black as it is painted, Seventy new 
streete—the same mystical number—have laid the seventy stinks ; 
and now Koln is not. more ill-odoured than its fellows, certainly 
not so. bad as Trier. Another dread that sometimes keeps us 
' islanders from using Kiln as a half-way house on our way to 
Homburg or Schwalbach is doubt as to the hotel accommodation. 
Few people know that by crossing the river to Deutz they will get 
away from the dreaded evil smells and find an inn of the genuine 
German type, where not only will they get a good dinner, but a great 
deal of amusement into the bargain. Only the Rebdge of boats lies 
between you and your dinner, But the crossing of a bridge of boats 
is a much,more exciting process than the crossing of any other 
t your lumbering drosbky feels no desire to emulate such ; 
a@ feat, and you are doomed to sit fuming and fretting while a 
whole string of boats, or, worse still, perhaps a timber raft, makes 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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from the middle of the eleventh century. It was not till two cen-_ 


turies later that the round church, showing symptoms of decay, 
was altered into its present form. By that time the Gothic style 
‘was just coming in, so that we have here a curious example of 
an attempt to apply the newest fashion in church ornamentation 


’ to the embellishment of older forms. 


Next in interest to St. Géréon is the church of St. Maria 
im Capitol, or “ Zint-Miirjen,” as it is popularly called, and 
as it is close to the Neumarkt it is much more easily got at. 
Like most of the churches in Kiln, it is built on the site of 
an earlier building, the original church in this instance having, 
according to tradition, been founded by the mother of Charles 
Martel, Pepin of Heristal’s wife. It owes its name to the 
tradition that the ground which it occupies was formerly the 
site of the Roman Capitol. Most of the present church dates 
from the twelfth century. The choir and transepts are rounded 
off into apses, a style of which this is the earliest example to be 


found in Koln, Next in point of interest rank the churches of ; 


St. Cecilia and St, Pantaleon, with its tombs of Archbishop 
Bruno and the Empress Theophano, and its ancient tower, which 
in all probability is of the same date. St. Cecilia is older still, as 
it was restored in the tenth century, and though it has since been 
rebuilt it still contains parts of the old church. 

The church of the Apostles, though it cannot vie with either 
of these in point of antiquity, is noteworthy as a fine specimen of 
the favourite style of Rhenish architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the builders had an eye more to decoration than to 
size for producing an imposing effect. Here, again, the building 
ends in the trefoil form of the Zint-Miirjen, and the grouping of 
the several parts as seen from the Neumarkt is very pictu- 
resque. To this church belongs the legend of the miracle which is 
commemorated by the two horses’ heads projecting from a house 
in the Neumarkt, which the English stranger is apt to mistake for 
the sign of a livery stable. The event which they are intended 
to keep in memory happened in the fourteenth century during a 
visitation of the plague. The wife of the knight Mengis von 
Adocht was taken ill, died, and was buried in the Apostles’ 
Church ; but the gravedigger, attracted by her ring, came back 
and opened her coflin, with the intention of stealing it. This roused 
the lady out of the trance that had been mistaken for death, and 
she got up and went to her husband’s house. Instead of being 
glad of her return, and welcoming her with open arms, the 
husband declined to receive her as anything but te own ghost, 
and swore that it was just as impossible that she could be the 
wife whom he had buried as that his horses should walk upstairs 
to the top of the house. No sooner had the words passed his lips 
than hoofs were heard on the stairs, and presently horses’ heads 
were seen looking out of the upper windows. After this 
miraculous confirmation of the story he could no longer doubt it, 
and the couple thus strangely re-united lived happily together for 
many years afterwards. So says the legend, which is very gener- 
ally believed, though there are sceptics who affirm that the horses’ 
heads in question are there simply because they were the arms of 
Nicasius von Haguenay, who built the house. 

It is a great cause of grievance to Kiln that, important city as 
it is, none of the Imperial family ever stay there. This may be 
partly owing to the evil reputation that the town has so ber 
enjoyed, but no doubt it is chiefly due to the fact that there is a 
royal palace within reach, not much further off than Windsor 
is from London, Even when the Emperor went to Kiln in solemn 
state to pronounce the Dom completed, he stayed at Briihl, and 
went to and fro, but did not pass the night in the town. Briihl was 
built by the Elector Clement Augustus in the beginning of the 
last century, just when the rage for imitating the Grand Monarque 
and his palace at Versailles was at its height among the German 
princes. Germans are fond of telling how, when Queen Victoria 


paid a visit to Briihl in one of the early years of her reign, she was | 


saluted with “‘zapfen-streichen.” Now “ zapfen-streiclien ” is per- 
formed by the simultaneous beating of innumerable drums. An 
the story goes that this remarkable serenade made such an impres- 
sion on the Queen that she has carefully avoided paying Briihl 
another visit. 


INDIAN LEGISLATION. 


HE whole course of the discussion ing a measure which 

has prematurely immortalized the ‘Legal Member of Lord 
Ripon’s Council reveals such remarkable ignorance of the funda- 
mental conditions under which Indian Bills are primers criti- 
cized, and passed into law, that it may be useful to explain how 
the process has been and is now conducted. The Editor of a daily 
, who had never seen the opinion of the High Court of 
Brlcutta on the Ilbert Bill, at once jumped to the conclusion that 
the Judges had gone out of their way to proffer “ advice” and to 
mix in “ politics” ; the fact being simply that the Viceroy in the 
Legislative Department had asked for an expression of the Court’s 
— ; and that no affecting liberty, 
judicial procedure, or property of any kind has ever passed 
in India without reference to the J lees of the highest or chief 
Court in existence at the time. To explain the successive develop- 
ments of legislative action by Circular Orders, by Regulations, by 
Acts, and by Legislative Councils and debates, may not be out of 
place, and may be worth the consideration of writers who, ex- 
Claiming loudly that Indian questions ought to be excluded from 


“the domain of party,” proceed to judge the opponents of senti- 
mental and unnecessary legislation by the severest and strictest of 
all party tests. 

| In the early days of the old Company its Civil Servants were 
| ruled by letter-writing, which by successive stages attained, in 
point of form and expression, to a high state of perfection, Warren 
Hastings promulgated rules, and even published laws in the 
shape of Regulatiors, which for years past have been out of date 
and out of print. ‘Lord Cornwallis in 1793 may be called the 
father of Indian legislation. He put the Zemindar’s Magna 
| Charta, the Perpetual Settlement, into regular ciauses and sec- 


well as to others establishing ¢ivil and criminal tribunals in 
all their various grades,* police superintendence, rules for the 
| Salt and the Customs Departments, and all the various agencies 
which showed openly aud avowedly that Government, while 
partly maintaining its commercial character, had entered on the 
imperial phase. ‘This state of things continued with very slight 
alterations through later administrations, including those of Lord 
Minto, the Marquess of Hastings, Lord Amherst, and Lord William 
Bentinck. If an old law required tinkering, or a fresh departure 
called for something entirely new, some local officer or some Board 
was sure to grasp the skirts of this happy circumstance. Secre- 
taries, members of the Revenue Board or the Board of Customs, 
Salt and Opium, or the Judges of Sessions or of the Sudder 
Court, put their knowledge into copious and exhaustive Minutes ; 
and the whole correspondence, after being tossed about and well 
sifted, went to the Secretary in the Home Department, who pro- 
ceeded to put the matter into shape, or, with the assistance of 
one out of the two members of the Supreme Council, laid the 
_ matter before the Governor-General himself. In all probability 
| this statesman added to the legislative stock a very mrcape f 
paper of his own, showing how English training could throw ad- 
ditional light on the technicalities of Indian administration, and 
cut paths through the thickest jungle of sub-infeudations and 
tenures. After immense labour and due caution, a draft was pre- 
pared and duly published in the official Gazette. Englishmen in India 
were comparatively few in those days, and natives had not then 
learnt the art of combining for political purposes, of clothing their 
thoughts in verbose English, and of masquerading in European 
costume, Still, valuable suggestions were made by some inde- 
pendent bodies ; and the press, in spite of its legal restrictions, began 
to contribute a share to the stock of political ideas. Many of the 
laws were lengthy and cumbrous, and only suited to a state of 
things gradually passing away. Here and there the language was 
a little too technical, and now and then it was somewhat involved 
and confused. But, as a rule, the Regulations were the handiwork 
of men thoroughly conversant with the habits and languages of 
the native community, proud of their position, fearless of respon- 
sibility, and early taught to rule Orientals by that mixture of 
equity and vigour which awes the turbulent and attaches the 
respectable classes of their society. There was no attempt at 
representation, but there was publicity, knowledge, and earnest 
advocacy of the claims of millions who had, except through 
English interpreters, neither language nor voice. At the re- 
newal of the Charter in 1833 sundry important changes were made. 
The Local Legislatures of Bombay and Madras were abolished. The 
Regulations became “ Acts of the Governor-General in Council.” 
A Legal Member was added to the Cabinet, which had consisted of 
the Governor-General, the Commander-in-Chief, 2 military mem- 
ber, and two civilians of the Bengal establishment. The actual 
rocess of law-making, however, remained much the same under 
Méconley, Amos, Charles Cameron, and Bethune. There were no 
oral debates, though the publication of draft Acts in the Gazette 
now and then raised a storm. On the last renewal of the Charter 
in 1853, a Legislative as distinguished from an Executive Council 
came into life, and the little Parliament included what we m 
term the Cabinet, besides new and special members for Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, and the North-West Provinces, and two Judges 
of the old Supreme Court. Seven years elapaed in which debating 
| flourished ; the Penal Code, the Code of Civil and Criminal Pro- 


cedure, the Rent Act, and other important measures were passed ; 


and the constitution of the Legislative Council was still further 
altered by Lord Canning as Viceroy, and by Lord Halifax as Secre- 
tary of State. Eminent officials and merchants were nominated, 
and Rajas and Nawabs took their seats, in order that commerce and 
native teeling might be openly represented. Local Legislatures were 
revived ; and each Chamber, though composed of nominated mem- 
bers, assumed something of a representative character. It was found 
advisable to dispense with the aid of the Judges, but, except that 
the members now deliver their speeches sitting round a table in- 


its component parts, the Council presided over by Lord Ripon is 
only a little more “ advanced” and is scarcely more “ anomalous ” 
than that presided over by Lord Dalhousie and Lord Oanning. 
But, whatever may be thought of its composition, the Anglo- 
Indian Legislature has never moved without ascertaining the 
opinions of local functionaries, from the Magistrate or the Joint- 
istrate to the Commissioner, and from the Judges of Sessions 
to the Judges of the Sudder and of the High Court. It would 
be absurd to pass over experienced judicial officers or an appellate 
Bench merely on the ground that Judges have only to ad- 
minister the law when given them, and have nothing whatever to 
say to the changes in existing codes or the necessity for new 
lawe. To ostracize the Bench and consult only thé -executive 
departments, such as Superintendents of Police, Magistrates, and 


tions, and he gave the fullest publicity to this Regulation, as 


stead of rising to their feet, and that there is more of diversity in © 
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Commissioners of Division, would be to deprive the Legislature of 
ripe experience and invaluable aid; and practically the most diffi- 
cult and perplexing questions that ever harassed a statesman 
have been referred for the opinions of the Judges, as most competent 
to say how measures would affect the Hindu in his social obser- 
vances, the Mahommedan in his religion, and both in their rela- 
tion to landed interests, There never was a more delicate 
and vexed question than the abolition of Suttee. On its retention, 
80 said a very influential party com of natives and English- 
men, depended the fidelity of the Sepoy, the acquiescence of the 
Brahman in foreign rule, and the English character for observance 
of pledges and good faith. By no class of officials were the 
arguments for or against its abolition wrged with such earnest- 
ness, eloquence, and command of facts as by the Judges of the old 
Sudder Court; yet no one accused them of “ mixing in politics,” 
or thought that one of their body, if he had sided with the 
Brahmanical party in a debate that lasted just fifteen years, would 
have hesitated to enforce the law which was eventually 
to treat the performance of a Suttee asa distinct crime. The 
Judges of the High Court who have recently exposed the im- 
policy of the Ilbert Bill are the genuine successors of men whose 
opinions used to be formally asked and freely given on Suttee, on 
the subjection of Englishmen to the local civil courts, on the civil 
and criminal procedure and Penal Code, on the rent law and its 
variations, on the privileges of Zemindars and the rights of 
millions of agriculturists, and on a variety of subjects in rela- 
tion to marriage, the devolution of property, changes in religion, 
Joss of caste, and everything that lends distinctiveness to Anglo- 
Indian or Oriental life. It is not very likely that many persons who 
were alittle startled by the appearancein the 7imes of what has been 
called the protest of the Judges of the High Court had time fully 
to ponder over its array of facts, figures, sound opinions and 
dignified but merciless reasoning, or to understand correctly the 
ition and requirements of an independent Englishman in the 
interior of the country whom the change affects. But the climax 
of absurdity is surely reached when almost the sole criticism of 
the Judges’ reply to a formal demand of the Government comes 
from a gentleman whore knowledge of India is limited to its 
literature some three thousand years old, What would be thought 
of the Chief Justice of Bengal, or of any one of his colleagues 
acquainted with the rudiments of Sanskrit, if he had addressed a 
letter to Professor Max Miiller pointing out what seemed an error 
in the translation of a Vedic hymn, or his neglect of the difference 
between the proper and the common forms, as they are termed, in 
the conjugations of the Sanskrit verb ? 

Not, however, that the policy or impolicy of the Ilbert Bill need 
be judged of only by experts, or that it lies outside the domain 
of genuine, untravelled English statesmanship. ‘The grave ob- 
jection to the measure is that it is conceived in haste, and, if it 
passes into law, will assuredly afford go of leisure for repent- 
ance. <A statesman at the head of affairs in India has hitherto 
felt that he is sure to find plenty of solid nuts to crack without 
breaking his jaws on more intractable material, sowing dragons’ 
teeth, reviving race antipathies, and placing himself and his col- 
leagues in queer dilemmas, where they can neither advance with 
profit nor withdraw with honour. Something, however, may be 
gained if any future discussion gets rid of the cant about equality, 
the abolition of all invidious privileges, and other idols of the tribe. 
If we are to treat India and its 250 millions logically, it has been 
abundantly proved that we have no business there at all. In- 
deed the Radical utterances on this subject display a remarkable 
confusion of thought, an ignorance of past and present history, 
and an inability to comprehend the stern logic of our supremacy 
and the essential conditions of our existence as a foreign and bene- 
ficent Power in the East. Probably there has never been an 
administration since the world began which has taken so much 
trouble for the native and subject, and so litt'e for the foreign 
and dominant, part of the community. The statute-book is 
crammed with Regulations and Jaws in which nothing but 
native terms occur and nothing but native interests appear 
worthy of the least consideration. Men have argued and toiled 
to secure the property of the native, to guarantee his privileges 
where not in direct conflict with humanity and common sense, to 
give him cheap and substantial justice, to free him from vexatious 
cesses and tolls, to provide him with all kinds of education at 
schools, colleges, and universities, and to assign him employment 
according to his capacities and deserts. It would be difficult to 

int to any one law in the Indian Codes passed solely to benefit 

lishmen, or to any one privilege created specially for them in 
their various characters of ister, merchant, trader, or engineer. 
On the other hand, it has been found necessary in past times to 
interfere with a high hand whenever the Englishman presumed 
on his nationality or dealt with villagers and Ryots as if they 
were his own goods and chattels. But there is no question 
now of want of protection to the weaker race. ‘The native 
employs Englishmen to manage his Zemindaries, he can sue 
him as a debtor, he can deal with him commercially on equal 
or superior terms, and he can take up a position of pet 1-0 
independence in every act and circumstance of so¢ial life. The 
Englishman in all this agitation is demanding nothing new, is 
refusing to bear no accustomed burden, is actuated by no feel- 
ings of vindictiveness to the population, and by no disloyalty 
to the governing power. He is simply asking to be let alone 
and to be judged by his own countrymen—that is, failing a 
jury, to be tried by one of his own race and creed. It seems 
strange now, and will possibly appear marvellous in the eyes of 


posterity, that there ever should have been the slightest hesitation 
in guaranteeing him this privilege, and so much intemperate zeal to 
deprive him of this right. Those who reiterate the usual stock 
arguments about pledges to India, justice to 250 millions, and the 
feverish anxiety of ignorant agriculturists to behold the day when 
Baboo Lakhi Narayan Chakravartti shall try Mr. Smith and 
sentence him to one year's imprisonment, in spite of the eloquent 
speech of a first-class Calcutta barrister and the warnings of a 
truculent press, will hardly be convinced by anything we can 
now say. But a careful perusal of the letter of the Higly 
Court can do no harm. We have previously shown that this 
document collects into a moderate space, and sets in the 
clearest and most dispassionate language, everything that ought to 
have occurred to Lord Ripon and his colleagues long before we 
started on their wanton career. Whether its authors deal with: 
invented administrative difficulties, or comparative judicial fitness,. 
or the confidence of the accused in the impartiality of his judges,. 
or past pledges, or the alleged grievance of the native under his- 
implied visabilities, or social feelings or susceptibilities, or logic, or: 
right reason, or analogy, or grave precedent, they are everywhere: 
dignified, precise, and above suspicion. We would only add one- 
argument to this paper which possibly feelings of delicacy led them 
to omit. Some of the Judges on that Bench must remember with 
regard and esteem the names of Shambunath Pundit, Dwarkanath. 
Mittra, and Anukul Chandra Mukarji, three native Judges who- 
in succession adorned the Bench of the High Court. It is a fact 
for which we can vouch that none of those eminent lawyers,. 
though treated as equals by Sir Barnes Peacock and his colleagues, 
ever during their whole incumbency presided at any sessions in. 
Calcutta to try the lowest of English prisoners on the smallest 
criminal charge, or thought themselves aggrieved and insulted b 
this anoma!ous exclusion from what in strict “ logic” was as muc 
a to of their legal rights as deciding huge civil suits about 
inheritance and adoption, and confirming sentences of death passed 
by the local tribunals on their own fellow-countrymen for the- 
highest of crimes, 


PARTNERSHIPS IN PLEASURE-TAKING. 


FEY things puzzle us more than a class of advertisements. 
which appear regularly in the newspapers each spring and 
summer. We greatly marvel what manner of men or women they 
may be who rush into type to find eligible companions for foreign 
travel or seaside sojourns. We can understand the case of the: 
man who looks out for company on an exploring expedition or an. 
ivory quest in Central Africa, for the pursuit of botany and ento- 
mology in the forests of the Orinoco and its tributaries, or even. 
for shooting tigers in the jungles of the Terai. Such daring ad- 
venturers are never over-plentiful, and they are pretty sure to have 
sterling qualities in common. What one chiefly craves, as we- 
suppose, in these circumstances is a comrade who may be thoroughly 
relied upon, who will accept danger and difficulties as matters of 
course, and who is content to put up with any amount of hard- 
ships. And, setting aside the friendship that should be generated. 
by common sympathies and tribulations and a constant inter- 
change of kindly offices, under these conditions there can be. 
little leisure or inclination to be fastidious. When you break- 
fast, clasp-knife in hand, on half-scorched rhinoceros steaks, . 
and ps strong solutions of brackish mud out of battered 
tin pannikins, you may well overlook any eccentricities of 
manner, as you may never discover that your friend, in a higher 
state of civilization, is in the habit of eating his peas with. 
a knife. You may agree to differ to any extent on social or 
zesthetical questions, since between incessant preoccupations, hard. 
work, and beavy slumber, they are never likely to come up for 
discussion. But it is a very different thing when you foregather 
by appointment with a stranger fora leisurely tour within the- 
limits of polite society. Even if you are both of the amiable- 
temperaments that merit canonization, you bring the materials for- 
very pretty quarrels, and, indeed, you almost find the quarrels ready. 
made. There are wet days and toilsome journeys to be faced. There- 
is the settling the question of accommodation at hotels, where there 
isa choice between a good bedroom and a very bad one. There are 
the hours of meals; the scale on which you are to order your 
repasts; the dishes to be served when you dine or sup @ la carte >. 
the hour for the morning start; and, above all, the routes by 
which you are to travel, Looking at human life with its holidaye. 
as a time of probation, the arrangement may prove an ex-- 
cellent discipline for those who love to mortify the flesh and. 

irit and to crush down the risings of angry passions; but even 
discipline of this kind must be fitted to our frailties, and be in a- 
measure an affair of give and take. Otherwise, in the words of 
one of Captain Marryat’s heroes, the ene ag course of discipline- 
will end in a blow-up. And, if people with the predispositions of: 
saints can hardly be coupled together comfortably, what must be 
the fate of those who are given to self-indulgence in grumbling, or- 
who are cursed with what is euphemistically called a temper? In 
fact, as it seems to us, the chief attraction of the plan must be 
the spice of speculation in it, although it is true that you stand to 
lose in any case, and are playing for very considerable stakes. At 
the best, you may count upon passing your holiday in rubbing 
down and rounding off the rough angles that make close daily 
communion irritating ; while, at the worst, ever-widening diver- 
gencies will end in an open breach, and you sacrifice the pleasures. 
of the holiday altogether. 
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The first step in carrying out the scheme, as a general rule, is, 
‘We presume, to exchange preliminary references, although the most 
satisfactory references cannot go very far. A man may have a 
good balance at his banker's, and be a lar attendant at his 
parish church,without being in any way eligible as a travelling com- 
panion. However, having satistied yourself of the solvency and 
respectability of your future friend, the day is fixed when you are 
to make acquaintance at the Charing Cross station. We may 
imagine that even the most tranquil pulse must flutter when you 
are to recognize your correspondent under the clock by some pre- 
arranged signal. First impressions, though they may be deceptive, 
go for a great deal ; and, should the first impressions be unfayour- 
able, you have a foretaste of future horrors. We seldom see a 
proposal made for the exchange of photographs, although in our 
opinion the simplest prudence would recommend that. Thus Jones 
who is icular as to his personal appearance, and who has just 
invested in a chaste new touring suit, to say nothing of the 
fashionably cut clothes in his bulky portmanteau, sets eyes upon a 
figure squalid and untrimmed. His new acquaintance, who has never 
sacrificed to the graces at home, is absolutely indifferent to appear- 
ances among strangers. It is his opinion besides that the luxury 
of travel consists in dispensing with all luxurious superfluities; and 
in his Spartan austerity he has restricted his “ traps” to a Gladstone 
hand-bag or a weather-worn knapsack. He has given up shaving 
a couple of days before; seemingly he has left his hair-brushes 
behind as well as his razors; his soft and shapeless wide-awake is 
in keeping with his shrunken tweeds; one and the other would 
discredit any decent scarecrow ; and his feet are encased in a pair 
of those heavy hob-nailed boots which imply that the wearer 
borrows ~~ 4" from the hotels. A gentleman so carelessly clad 
is sure to be hearty in his manners; he has a loud voice and a 
pealing laugh. He pulls a broad red hand out of the depths of his 
pocket, and presents it with literal over-warmth to Mr. Jones, 
who for his part has already turned cold as his cheeks have lost 
their colour. Rather retiring in the nature which has isolated his 
life and reduced him to the rash extremity of advertising, Jones 
foresees a course of acute suffering, and, although confused and 
taken aback, already he is tasting its bitterness. Yet he is bound 
to realize his anticipations of a pleasure trip, and he feels all the 
irony of the situation. That group of pretty girls whom he would 
have diffidently admired froma distance, with some vague idea of 
an accident possibly helping him to an acquaintance, are looking 
with resentful disgust at his new chum, who has contrived to 
blunder up against them, and never dreams of making an apology. 
Yet that sort of thing will be happening perpetually. The pair 
had arranged to pass a few days in Paris, and he pictures 
himself promenading the Boulevards in such company; he con- 
jures up scenes in the cafés and restaurants, under the awnings of 

thine steamers and in Swiss salles-d-manger, among crowds of the 
curious, the sarcastic, and the uncivil, who in their idleness have 
little to do but to look and laugh. A shy man, and morbidly self- 
conscious already, he sees himself shunned like a social leper ; he sees 
himself travelling over picturesque Europe as a peripatetic target 
to be shot at by the shafts of ridicule. We may drop a veil over 
the terrible future which his forebodings and susceptibilities will go 
far to realize. If he had the courage and presence of mind which 
he is pretty certain to want, he would insist upon having an expla- 
nation on the spot, settle the terms of a separation, and even, if 
necessary, pay substantial forfeit. 

However, there is this to be said for these touring partnerships, 
that they may be dissolved at any moment; though in nine cases 
out cf ten the victims will endure all that is tolerable rather than 
be driven to that extremity. But shooting associations are more 
serious affairs, since a certain amount of capital has been sunk in 
the joint enterprise by men who can seldom afford to lose it. 
So commercial jealousies come into play, and men, as we know, 
are much inclined to “shoot jealous,” even when guests and 
shooting gratis. In this case probably the partnership is formed 
of three or four guns, so that there must always be the burning 
question of distributing the beats. Those who are out of luck or 
shooting indifferently are sure to complain of the ground assigned 
them, and they will grumble when they can never follow up the 
birds except by the breach of a mutual understanding. After the 
— advertisements that attracted them, there will almost 
certainly be general disappointment as to the game, and the man 
who made the bargain with the proprietor will be held responsible. 
Yet, after all, the actual sport is almost a secondary consideration. 
There will be wet days and weary evenings, and certainly the 
chances are very much against the haphazard partnership shaking 
down together sociably. One man objects strongly to smoking, 
and, being outvoted by the hearty assent of the others, the 
common sitting-room becomes a purgatory to him. Possibly he 
makes a habit of withdrawing to splk in his bedroom, when 
it may be imagined in what genial mood he meets his 
companions next morning. Another man has conscientious objec- 
tions to cards, and shudders at the tual games with a 
dummy, which are fatal besides to gool Sallowsh! so far as he 
is concerned ; or a second may not only be blindly devoted to 
whist, but offensively intolerant of the revokes to which a third 
is hopelessly addicted. Smouldering sparks will be scattered 
about among the loose powder that is always ready to catch light 
and explode. Then on wet days animated discussions on politics, 
religion, or art will degenerate into vociferous wrangles, developing 
the .aoral incompatibilities which no charity can reconcile. One of 
the party comes out as a red-hot Radical and revolutionist, to the 
pious horror of a prim Conservative; or perhaps, in a discussion as 


to the propriety of going to church, he discovers the cloven foot of 
the atheist. Relaxation in field sports is much to be recommended 
when it invigorates the mind as well as the body, when serene 
repose is assured by honest work, and when placid evenings follow 
those pleasant dinners at which digestion waits on excellent ap- 
petite; but living ina fiery atmosphere of domestic broils is as un- 


wholesome as shooting in perpetual thunderstorms under lowering 


skies surch with electricity. 


It strikes us, in short, that lonely men, if they find themgelves * 


between the horns of a dilemma, had better turn to the one 
that points towards dulness, and try to cultivate those pleasures 
of solitude which have been so rapturously sung by the poets. As 
to isolated women, we should be sorry to speak so confidently. It 
appears to us, if we may trust our observations, that they are apt 
to hit it off together more easily than men. Spinsters of strait- 
ened means, when they have arrived at a certain time of 
life, are less wedded to their own ways than bachelors, They 
have never been demoralized by the selfish independence of clubs, 
though the luxury of these establishments, by the way, is greatly 
exaggerated. They have generally endeavoured to make them- 
selves useful in life, an effort involving self-sacrifices which in the 
end are richly repaid. They have acquired the gift of getting up 
& genuine interest in trifles ; and, if the worst comes to the worst, 
can make themselves contented with the least readable of books, 
with worsteds and knitting-needles, or even with an absolute 
vacuity of thought. They take a positive pleasure in martyrdoms 
in a small way, and rather welcome those casual rubs, such as early 
rising, short bedsteads, and bad coffee, which grate sv disagreeably 
on the male sex, and ruffle their tempers for the day. Then un- 
protected females, however strong-minded they may be, have to 
submit in some degree to the tyranny of the convenances ; and their 
lingering vanity consents reluctantly to emancipate them from the 
supposed necessity for feminine countenance and protection. As they 
need each other, they come to tolerate each other; toleration may 
grow into liking, and at all events they cling together, which is 
another proof of the care of the Providence that tempers the winds 
of the world to its shorn sheep. 


LOYALTY. 


ee of our readers may perhaps have been surprised and even 
perplexed at the outburst of loyal enthusiasm evoked by the 
illness and approaching death of the Count of Chambord in the 
breasts of many Frenchmen, and of not a few zealous royalists 
beyond the limits of France. They speak with bated breath and 
an almost personal affection of their deep anxiety about “ the 
King ”—he is always the King or Henry V. in their mouths—and 
profess with evident sincerity to regard his life as a matter of 
supreme importance not only to themselves but to France. Only 
the other day a proposal for a Neuvaine on occasion of the feast 
of the Assumption was issued by a Committee of “ French ladies 
for the Salvation of the Church and of France” to this effect: 
“Pray without ceasing and faint not. This is now more than 
ever the period to put the Saviour’s words in practice. . . . St. 
Louis died for his country, working for the Church, like a devoted 
son that loves a cherished mother. The Comte de Chambord in 

exile has served the Church, but France has need of him. B 
St. Louis we shall obtain his recovery, and, like St. Louis, he will 
give France wise laws.” And then follow directions for observing 
the Neuvaine of prayers. No doubt the Count has led a blameless 
and honourable life; he has borne exile, obscurity, and the heavy 
burden of “hope deferred” with quiet dignity, and has justly 
earned the reputation of an upright, devout, and chivalrous 
gentleman. But there has not, one would think, been much in 
his character or career to rouse any special enthusiasm, though 
from his posthumous birth he was called “the child of miracle”; nor 
can it be seriously maintained that his father, who never reigned, 
or his grandfather, who did, established any lasting claim on the 
titude of their countrymen. There is more to be said indeed 
for his ancestor, St. Louis, to whose memory and intercession so 
fervent an appeal has been made, at the very mention of whose 
name, as his biographer tells us, ‘‘almost involuntury expressions 
of admiration broke from ” the lips of Dr. Arnold, who was no 
very warm devotee of canonized Saints in general; but then St. 
Louis reigned more than six centuries ago. One thing at all events 
is clear on the face of it; loyalty must be more than a merely 
personal eentiment, though, as will presently appear, it springs in 
the main from a personal source. We are speaking here of loyalty 
in its restricted but most ordinary sense as devotion to a sovereign 
ora dynasty. There is a wider application of the term, as when we 
speak of a loyal character, or of a man being loyal to his friends, 
and in this sense few would a that the quality is both a 
meritorious and an amiable one, It means that a manistrueand leal 
to his friends and those who trust him—leal indeed is another form 
of the same word—that he has an honest generous nature. But the 
word is commonly used in the sense which stands first in Johnson, 
of “ true to one’s prince,” or, we may add, tohis dynasty. And 
in this sense Mr, y says that “loyalty, patriotism, and attach- 
ment to a cosmopolitan cause are three forms of moral enthusiasm 
respectively appropriate to three successive stages of mental pro- 
gress, a certain analogy to idolatrous worship, church 
feeling, and moral culture, which are the central ideas of three 
stages of religious history.” He is careful to add that ‘ genera- 
lizations of this kind can pretend to nothing more than a general 
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and universal law. 
religious analogy seems to us indeed rather to 
obscure than to elucidate his classification of religious enthusiasms. 
It is not quite clear whether he is referring to the religious history 
of the world, or to the history of particular religions. In the 
former case it is obvious to remark that, if the transition from 
“idolatrous worship ” to “ church feeling” means the conversion 
of the heathen world or any part of it to Christianity, that 
— if not on a new revelation, as Christians might argue— 
quite as much at least on the superior moral force of the new 
creed, or of its preachers, as on the previous moral growth of their 
converts. If on the other hand successive stages of Christian 
history are meant, the nearest approach to what might be called 
“ idolatrous worship” must be looked for in the isval rather 
than in the earliest ages, when however “church feeling” 
was sufficiently conspicuous, And we are confronted by the 
same sort of historical difficulty in applying this theory of 
three stages to the principle of loyalty. It may of course be 
said in a general way that personal devotion toa chief is de- 
veloped earlier than the abstract idea of patriotism, while that 
lofty cosmopolitanism which is to supersede love of country is 
still a dream of the future. But loyalty in our accustomed 
sense of firm and faithful allegiance through good report and 
evil report to a reigning sovereign or a reigning family is 
after all rather a creation or a sequel of the age of chivalry than 
the characteristic of a very ancient period of the world’s history. 
We do not read much of it in the Old Testament, or in the records 
of the Persian and Egyptian monarchies, while to the Greeks and 
Romans of the classical age the idea of kingship was odious, and 
only recalled traditions, not of ancient loyalty, Dut of despotisms 
happily suppressed. And if we turn to the history of our own 
country the case is not very different. Of our Plantagenet and 
Tudor ape sofme were popular, some were unpopular, but it 
would be ly too much to say that the sentiment of devoted 
loyalty to a royal dynasty, like the theory of divine ie, which 
is closely connected with it, came in with the Stuarts. In France, 
where the same family sat on the throne ‘rom the days of Hugh 
Capeét to the Revolution of ’89, the sentiment may be of older 
growth ; but in England there were so many changes in the succes- 
sion, and the principle of lineal descent was so largely modified by the 
theory of election and the personal will of the reigning sovereign, 
who often claimed (whether with or without the consent of Par- 
liament) the right to name his successor, as well as by civil wars, 
that it is no paradox to affirm that James {. was the first King 
who really ascended the throne simply in virtue of his ancestral 
right. He was in fact actually excluded by two Acts of 
Parliament ; yet no sooner was Elizabeth deed than he was pro- 
claimed King with the universal assent of the nation, and Parlia- 
ment hastened to declare that immediately on the Queen’s death 
“the Imperial crown of the realm of England did by inherent 
birthright and lawful and undoubted secession descend and come 
to” him, “as being lineally, justly, and lawfully next and sole heir 
of the blood-royal of this realm.” The opposition of rival factions, 
Papist and Puritan, who were looked on as enemies of the State, 
may help to account for this ready and zealous unanimity, and for 
Hooker's having advocated in his Ecclesiastical Polity a doctrine 
not far removed from that of divine right afterwards elaborately 
constructed by Filmer. Such at all events was the fact, and the 
formal enunciation of a claim of divine right on the part of the 
sovereign constituted a direct challenge to the loyalty as well as 
the actual obedience of his subjects. 
But there is another reason why in England the sentiment of 
loyalty to the reigning family should have come in, or at least first 
en shape, under the Stuarts, We have already intimated that, 
while it attaches itself to the reigning family, and not simply to 
the individual ruler, its origin is really due in great measure to 
personal considerations, which tend further to strengthen and 
jae agra it. A reference to the later history of England will 
suffice to illustrate this. There was nothing to elicit, and a good 
deal to repress, any feeling of personal devotion in the first two 
sovereigns of the House of Hanover, and it may safely be asserted 
that those whose political opinions were most entirely in harmony 
with the Revolution of 1688, and who most strenuously op 
the claims of “ the Pretender,” cherished no very ardent feeling of 
loyalty for George I. or George II. The first sovereign of this 
line to deserve or even appreciate such a homage—though very 
far from being an ideal ruler—was —— IIL., and the second is 
her present Majesty, whose subjects readily acknowledge what the 
Laureate has eloquently expressed that 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 
And thus her reign has witnessed a revival of genuine to 
the throne, as “a form of moral enthusiasm,” to use Mr. 8 
words, unknown in this country—with the ial exception of 
the reign of George III.—since the time of “good Queen Anne.” 
And Queen Anne received that homage not so much for any indi- 
vidual merits of her own as from the fact of her being a Stuart. 
This brings us back to the personal element in the feeling of 
loyalty to a reigning family. What the Bourbons owed to 
St. Louis, and in later days to the patient suflerings and tragic 


fate of Louis XVI., the Stuarts owed in measure to the per- 
sonal grace and heroic death of the “royal martyr,” Charles I. 
Neither Louis nor Charles was a perfect man, still less a model king, 
but both of them, especially the latter, had a personal charm and 
dignity which went far to elicit a strong and even passionate devo- 
tion on the part of those brought into direct contact with them, and 
to kindle the imaginations of very many more, as well at the time 
as since, and both suffered bravely an unjust and cruel death for a 
cause they believed to be divine. As regards the Stuarts indeed 
generally, though this cannot be said with equal truth of the 

urbons, there appears to have been a natural power of 
attraction about them which tended to evoke and rivet the per- 
sonal allegiance of their followers. But in either case the still 
surviving sentiment of loyalty—which in England once took the 
form of Jacobitism and is now able to attach itself to the reigning 
dynasty, while it leads one section of Frenchmen passionately to 
desire a Bourbon restoration—derives much of its force, if not its 
origin, from the lasting impress stamped on the popular imagina- 
tion by the noble or winning individuality of certain sovereigns 
of the Stuart and Bourbon line. It is true of course that the 
sentiment of loyalty as distinct from “ law-abiding”—for the 
two ideas are very different in spite of the common etymology 
of the words—appeals more immediately to the prevalent tone 
of mind of particular ages or countries than of others. It 
is more akin e.g. to the Irish than to the Scotch temperament, 
while for obvious reasons it can find no natural scope in America. 
It was once powerful, and it would be hazardous to predict 
that it will never be powerful again, in France; the Napoleonic 
enthusiasm indeed was a variety, though royalists would call 
it a bastard variety, of the same idea. In England, as we have 
seen, the sentiment is still a reality, notwithstanding changes of 
dynasty, and therefore it is that high qualities in the reigning 
sovereign call forth not ae personal peney but a deeper 
attachment to the throne, hat e sentiment of loyalty 
may have to play in the future history of the world it would be ~ 
mature to decide, but it cannot certainly be classed among the dead 
virtues, Between patriotism and that broad cosmopolitan philan- 
thropy which ignores all national distinctions,there isa vast contrast, 
though genuine patriotism need not be selfish or exclusive. But 
between patriotism and loyalty there is no n contrast, and 
in a monarchical State the two may become almost identified, as in 
England under Elizabeth and in ce under Louis XIV. The 
King becomes the symbol at once and centre of national greatness, 
and loyalty to him implies faith in the permanence and grandeur 
of the national destinies. Whether a sense of personal loyalty or of 
abstract patriotism stands highest in the scale of “ moral culture ” 
is an inquiry of speculative rather than practical interest. So long 
as human nature continues what it is we cannot live wholly on 
abstractions, and the time is presumably distant when for a large 
portion of mankind the sentiment of loyalty will not be the 
surest, perhaps in some cases the sole adequate, guarantee for that 
ready and faithful discharge of civil obligations which is essential 
to the welfare of every State. 


— 


A MODEL ALPINE ASCENT. 


Wee years ago the Rev. A. G. Girdlestone, an energetic 
Alpine traveller, who objected, not unreasonably, to the 
exorbitant tariff for guides enforced at Grindelwald and Cha- 
mouni, published a book in which he sought to show how ex- 
pense might be avoided by the simple expedient of dispensing 
with professional assistance altogether. It is to be feared that 
his work, which was called The High Alps Without Guides, 
produced on a good many readers exactly the opposite effect 
to what the author intended. In The Frosty Caucasus Mr. 
F. C. Grove tells how a Caucasian, being promised increased 
pay if he increased his pace, cogently answered that ee | was 
a very good thing, but that the breath which is the life of man 
was a better, and that if he walked in such a way as to do 
himself grievous harm, an extra day's pay would be of small avail 
to him. Not a few of those who studied Mr. Girdlestone’s 
must have experienced a feeling something like that which 
Caucasian so aptly expressed. It must have seemed to them that 
the luxury of saving sixty or seventy francs was, on the whole, 
rather more than counter by the chance of descending in 
a fragmentary condition, and that what Mr, Girdlestone really 
succeeded in showing was that expeditions without the aid of 
= mountaineers were not pleasant, and decidedly were not 
from danger. It appeared from his narrative that he got 
into awkward predicaments, and had some narrow escapes. On 
more than one occasion he attributed his release from difficulties 
to fervent prayer. Those who were least disposed to deride so 
pious a view can hardly have failed to draw the obvious inference 
that, if a particular form of sport led a man into such straits that 
he had no resource save prayer, it could hardly be looked upon 
as a legitimate amusement. 
Mr. Girdlestone’s expeditions were not admired or approved of 
the members of the Alpine Club; and it seems to have been 
thought by those best qualified to judge that, if his example was 
followed, serious mishaps would take place. This conclusion was 
probably right; for, on reading his pleasant and well-written 
narrative, it seems difficult to doubt that, though courageous and 
enterprising in a high degree, he had not the skill requisite for 


acting as guide in high Alpine expeditions; and at the time when 


and a se srg truth,” and the caution is not superfluous. His 
gen izations are, to say the least, no better than Comte’s 
ous division of the three stages of human development— 
theological, metaphysical, and positive—which can by no means 
be accepted, as he apparently intended it to be, as an exhaustive 
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he wrote it did not seem probable that any amateur ever would 
possess this skill, Wonderfully, however, do the powers of 
amateurs develop when any pursuit is regularly followed. The 
latter-day athletes, with apparently no better opportunities than 
their predecessors, are a great deal better than their predecessors, 
It was, we believe, Mr. Leslie Stephen who remarked that, when 
he heard that such-and-such an amateur was as good as a guide, 
he put the yes of derision into the cheek of scorn, This 
distinguished Alpine climber would hardly be justified now in 
indicating scepticism in this forcible manner. In ar of the 
disapprobation which Mr. Girdlestone’s book received, and the 
fact that it appeared to most people to show that such ex- 
peditions as his were mistakes, has not wanted imitators; 
and some devoted enthusiasts have so inured themselves to moun- 
tain expeditions of all kinds that they are able to dispense 
with guides, and cannot justly be- censured for doing so, as it is 
quite clear that they are, to say the least, on a with the 
average Swiss mountaineer, and are capable not ce of finding 
their way up a mountain, but of finding it down again, which is 
sometimes a good deal more difficult, and of judging the intricacies 
and dangers of rock and glacier. Some time ago we spoke of a 
remarkable ascent made by the most hardy of these resolute 
amateurs, Mr, Charles Pilkington, in company with his brother, 
Mr. Lawrence Pilkington, and Mr. F, Gardner (Saturday Review, 
eto | 21, 1880). Subsequently a good many other triumphs 
were achieved by these indefatigable mountaineers without ap- 
parently running any more risk than is necessarily incidental 
to ~~ expeditions. Last year the two Messrs. Pilkington and 
Mr. Eustace Hutton achieved what may fairly be called a 
brilliant success on the Monte deila Disgrazia, going up by u new 
route so well selected that, though they met with considerable 
difficulties, they were not at any time in danger. Of this striking 
expedition a full account by Mr. Hutton a in the number of 
the Alpine Journal which has just been wae ished. From this it 
appears that these three gentlemen arrived at Pontresina in the 
beginning of August last year, full of running, if a slang phrase 
may be allowed, and shortly determined to attempt the Disgrazia 
from the north, after ascending the Roseg and the Bernina, of 
which trifling peaks Mr. Hutton speaks much as other travellers 
would of Piz Languard and Piz Corvatsch. Both mountains 
were ascended with little trouble, apparently, and to the great 
disgust of some of the Pontresini, who, jealous as they are 
even of their own brother professionals from other parts of 
Switzerland, must have been moved to fury at seeing their 
mountains ascended by unaided amateurs, and are almost to be 
pitied for not having been able to deny the ascents, and for having 
to content themselves with the assertion—of course utterly untrue— 
that the travellers were in the habit of following on mountains the 
tracks of others. While the amateurs who thus excited the just 
wrath of protectionist Pontresina were on the Bernina range, 
they got, as was to be expected, very good views of the northern 
face of the Disgrazia, and were able to decide what line they 
would take to the summit. This was the first, and perha 

the most arduous, part of the task they had set themselves. ‘To 
effect a first ascent, or the ascent of a mountain by a new route 
properly so-called, two qualifications of totally different kinds are 
required. A man must be able to see which is the right line to 
the top, and to overcome difficulties of ice and rock. The first 
qualification is, as might be expected, much rarer than the second, 
even amongst the regular guides, who have been in the mountains 
all their lives, and not a few men who have been extremely skilful 
both on ice and rock have been but dull at finding the way in 
regions which were new to them. This, perhaps, is not surprising, 
for it may be doubted whether mere practice, however steady and 
continuous, can ever give what is called an eye for mountain coun- 
bn is, the power of rightly judging or divining the true form 
of a peak through all the wonderful foreshortening of its features, 
and of seeing the best way up it. There must be a certain natural 
aptitude. This power Almer, Anderegg, and some few other 
Swiss guides have possessed in a high degree, and it seems now 
that the skill of these men is, if not rivalled, at all events 
approached, by an English amateur. From the survey he made, 
and from a sketch which he drew on the Sella Pass, Mr. C. 
Pilkington was able to fix the line of ascent, and as the event 
— fixed on the best line which could possibly have been 


osen. 

In order that what Mr. Pilkington did may be appreciated, it 
is necessary to say a few words about previous expeditions. The 
Monte della Disgrazia, remarkable for its beauty and for its iso- 
lated position, was first ascended in 1863 by Mr. E, S. Kennedy 
and Mr. Leslie Stephen. They —_ by attempting it from 
the north, and attained a considerable height, but had to turn 
back. A few days later they attacked the mountain from the 
south and carried it, establishing the route which has since 
been followed by many tourists. A long time after their ex- 
pedition two members of the Alpine Club, with the late Jakob 
Anderegg as guide, ascended the mountain from the north; 
but, capable as the leader was, he took a very singular route 
to the summit. He did, in fact, much the same thing as a 
man would do who, desiring to get on to the roof of a house, 
planted his ladder against one three or four doors off, and then 
ran along the parapet to the roof he desired to reach. Owing to 
the very long time occupied in ascending the mountain by a wrong 
route, the travellers were benighted on the lower slopes when 
descending, and this mishap had a melancholy result, as in a 
drenching storm of rain Anderegg, who was at the time in bad 


health, got a chill, the effects of which were serious. Mr, 

ilki and his friends had, of course, the advantage of 
knowing what was the line taken by Anderegg, and what diffi- 
culties he encountered, and of profiting to a certain extent by his 
error, and were not threatened by av es as he and his fol- 
lowers had been in one part of the ascent; but it is nevertheless 
remarkable that the route that they selected was more direct and 
less dangerous than his, and that amateurs did much better 
than this renowned guide. The way which both took lay in 
part up the Ventina glacier, lying between the eastern ridge of 
the Di ia and a subsidiary called the Monte Ventina, 
which abuts against the mountain, The Swiss first of all went 
towards the left—i.e. towards the true right bank of the glacier— 
to avoid some difficulties, then crossed it, and went up the icefall 
near the Monte Ventina, then crossed again to get to the slopes 
of the Disgrazia on the right bank of the glacier, climbed them, 
and reached the eastern peak of the mountain, from which a long 
and very difficult aréte had to be traversed to attain the summit. 
The Englishman steered a truer course, going through the icefall 
near the right bank, then on to the Monte Ventina, and proceeding 
first along its ridge, and then below it, to its junction with the 
main mountain. m this point the summit was reached by a 
perfectly straight upward climb. The difficulties encountered in 
the ascent were considerable, but apparently they were what may 
be called legitimate difficulties, not involving danger against 
which no skill could provide. There was, in fact, the same 
difference between them and others which have been described 
in the Journal that there is between a jump which a really 
good hunter may be expected to take and one at which any 
animal may come to grief. In the seracs of the icefall the 
travellers were stopped by a huge crevasse and had to turn, and 
for a long time they gained little in height; but while the day 
was yet young the labyrinth was threaded, and they emerged on 
the upper plateau of the Ventina glacier. When the slopes of the 
Disgrazia itself were reached, they were found to be excessivel 
steep, but, being of granite, they gave “firm and safe handhol 
and foothold,” and the struggle to the summit, though very 
arduous, involved no risk to skilled mountaineers. The time 
occupied in the ascent was, for a new expedition, decidedly short, 
and, descending very rapidly, the travellers were able to get that 
evening to Morbegno in the Val Tellina, which is at a consider- 
able distance from the Monte della Disgrazia. 

After the many stories that have been told of hair-breadth 
escapes, imminent peril, and lives all but lost, it is refreshing to 
read the account of such an expedition as this in which 
is not from beginning to end a hint that anybody was in 
danger of falling down a thousand feet, or of being buried in a 
crevasse, or frozen to death, and no thrilling description of the 
incomparable and unparalleled presence of mind and dexterity of 
some Hans, or Peter, or Johann, without whom a whole party 
would have found an icy grave. The objection which has always 
been urged against the pursuit of mountaineering is that it involves 
an amount of risk totally disproportionate to the object attained, 
and some of those who have chronicled their exploits seem to 
have delighted in showing how well founded this objection 
was, by dwelling, with much unction, on the tremendous perils 
they encountered. The most severe censor, however, could 
hardly disapprove of Mr. Pilkington’s expedition. It required a 
good deal oF Laswteien of mountains, and much strength and dex- 
terity, but for men who had these qualifications it did not involve 
danger. It may, of course, be said that it is a pity that so much 
trouble should be taken for such a fruitless triumph as ascending 
& mountain ; but, after all, the ascent of a mountain is, to say 
very least, not a more fruitless triuzaph than killing a fox or 
winning a race, for which objects men think it well worth while 
to give themselves a great deal of trouble. Skill in a difficult 

rsuit must always command admiration, and the skill of Mr. 

ilkington and his comrades was so great that it is not easy to 
understand how it can have been acquired, seeing that they can 
have passed but a small portion of their lives in the mountain 
country. It is to be hoped that they will not be imitated by the 
incompetent, but perhaps this is not likely; and they clearly 
deserve the credit which is due to those who make themselves 
perfect in the kind of work they undertake. Something very like 
perfection has certainly been attained by these remarkable ama- 
teurs, and it is curious to contrast their business-like attacks on a 
mountain with the plucky but crude efforts which Mr, Girdlestone 
described in such a pleasant fashion. 


CLERGYMAN’S NIGHTMARE, 


N these days of superstitious scepticism, each passing impression 
I is Every vi historian ; 
every old woman's prophecy its apostle; every superstition its 
assigned to it ist folie done, may time to 
call attention to a disorder which afflicts many of our fellow- 
an inary psychological wor et clergymen’s nightmares, 
peti catalogued and arranged, might furnish all the illustrations 
necessary for a work on unconscious cerebration. It is not peculiar 
to the clergy, any more than is clergymen’s sore throat. The bride 
dreams before the wedding that her train is torn off by an awkward 
foot at the very altar. The young sportsman dreams on the eleventh 
that his shots take no effect on the grouse, which fly away making 
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faces at him. The first brief brings the young barrister its appro- 
te nightmare, and he thinks himself in court without his wig. 
e general effect is always the same, though the details are 
vari A great scene is generally marred by some trivial incident, 
some small cause, which is yet so true to nature, so like what 
might happen, that the vividness of the impression is inten- 
sified. In the case of the clergyman, the characteristic incident is 
seldom much varied, though each individual suffers from his own 
particular form of it. There are, of course, lucky people who do 
not suffer from clergyman’s nightmare. We have known young 
ladies who weat to their first ball without once dreaming of it. We 
have known a surgeon who performed his first amputation without 
fancying either before or after that the patient bled to death. But 
such cases are rare, and the numberless excitements of modern life 
tend to make them rarer. <A bright little article in the current 
number of the Argosy, which deals incidentally with the subject 
in an amusing string of clerical “haps and mishaps,” is the first 
place in which we have seen a name given to the complaint. It is 
spoken of as “a kind of nightmare peculiar to the clergy "—a 
somewhat unfortunate description of it, as many of the laity 
know it but too well. ‘Clergyman’s nightmare” is, however, 
a good general term, and the priestly life, no doubt, furnishes 
the most typical examples of it. The unhappy clergyman 
finds himself repeating the service with perfect correctness ; 
he knows it well by heart, probably the Psalms, and even 
occasionally the lessons, as well; but something occurs to put 
him out. It is, as often as not, something which would not 
put him out in the least if it actually happened in church. But 
coming in a dream it assumes gigantic proportions, and he awakes 
in horror, only to fall asleep and go through it allagain. Of course 
the terror to the newly-ordained of first sermons is very great 
and might disturb stronger nerves; but, oddly enough, clergyman’s 
nightmare seldom relates to the sermon. It usually turns on the 
service, and most frequently on what would seem at first sight the 
easiest part of it—namely, the lessons. In real life a clergyman 
who by any chance found himself before the lectern without any 
idea as to which was the lesson for the day, and without any means 
of finding it—which, though common in dreams, is almost an im- 
possible situation in real clerical life—would read the most appro- 
priate lesson he could think of at the moment. The writerin the 
Argosy tells of a case of the kind, which occurred at the time of 
the introduction of the new lectionary. The clergyman was 
shut < by a reading-desk with a new book which, if we 
remember right, appeared suddenly in many churches and as 
suddenly disappeared. “The intricacies of Bradshaw were 
nothing to it.” Nevertheless, as the day was Good Friday, and 
as there was some kind of sequence in the volume, the clergyman 
in quéstion must have been greatly wanting in presence of mind, 
since “he was obliged to fix upon chapters singularly out of 
harmony with the day.” The fact is, that a nervous man must 
have a miserable life asa clergyman. In any other profession his 
nervousness will not trouble him so much. The doctor or barrister 
will not often suffer in this way; if they did law and physic would 
soon desert them ; but the nervous parson must perform his public 
functions. There is no profession in which coolness is more 
necessary. Take the case of an extempore preacher who went 
into a lofty pulpit in an old-fashioned London church. He had 
no book with him, thinking perhaps that as usual a Bible would 
be on the cushion. He found after a moment’s thought that he 
had forgotten his text. Here his presence of mind came to his 
help. He quietly turned to the gallery, which was close above 
the pulpit, and said to a child sitting in the front tow, ‘ Lend me 
your Bible, my dear.” But when he came to look into it he could 
not find the text. “Never mind,” he observed quietly, “I know 
what I have come to preach about, and it will do as well without 
a text.” And so the incident terminated, as the French say. But the 
clergymen whom the Argosy describes in such a situation would 
have suffered awfully both then and thereafter. One of them, we are 
told, prayed for George 1V. a week after that monarch was dead 
—a not very inappropriate prayer, perhaps—but this is not worth 
mentioning. In some churches old Prayer-books are often found ; 
and, except to the reader himself, it is not very shameful if he 
uses the printed form and devotes a sentence of the Litany to 
“their Royal Highnesses the Duke, the Princesses, and all the 
Royal Family.” A much more serious accident befell a clergy- 
man who, having a taste for bibliography, used to read service in 
a copy of the Sealed Book itself, and who, being attacked with 
sudden illness, handed the book to his curate to go on, never 
thinking that any one lived who could not read black letter. The 
slips and stumbles which ensued, and the prayers for King Charles 
and the Duke of York, must have surprised the congregation. 
Nervousness in the pulpit may be excused to any young clergy- 
man. In fact, like shyness in a young lady, it is rather becoming. 
But, strange to say, in many cases it lasts through life, and we 
have known an eloquent and popular preacher still blush and 
stammer on beginning as he did twenty years The most 
unpleasant thing about it is that the nervousness is communicated 
to the congregation. We hardly know any more trying position 
than that of listening to a speaker who is afraid of his own 
voice; and many members of a congregation so situated will 
have aclergyman's nightmare before next day. A certain curate, 
having arranged with his rector to preach a series of extempore 
evening sermons on the Creed, grew nervous when he had reached 
the end of the first sentence, and went on through the whole, not 
being able to stop, until midnight, with a steadily diminishing 
but astonished congregation, It need hardly be added that his 


next sermon was read, and was of the nature of a farewell. What 
tortures of nightmare that poor wretch must have suffered, if 
indeed he slept at all! Few clergymen fail to feel ill at ease in a 
strange pulpit. Like a strange bed, it makes the occupant un- 
comfortable ; but this discomfort is often increased by accidental 
circumstances. A curate, by no means long in orders, went to 
reach for a neighbouring parson who happened to be lame. 
hen the curate mounted to the pulpit, he found it occupied by 
a kind of hobby-horse, on which the lame rector was in the habit 
of sitting to deliver his sermon. There was nothing for it but to 
mount, as otherwise there would have been no access to the desk. 
In another church “half a dozen steps led to the reading desk.” 
These were pushed in after the clergyman had entered, by the 
beadle, who then retired. Of course the stranger when he opened 
the door stepped out into vacancy. We have seen a preacher 
penned into the pulpit, and unable to get the door unfastened till 
everybody had left the church, and he was luckily missed by a 
churchwarden. Such little accidents, trivial as they may be, are 
very conducive to clerical nightmare, which, as we have observed, 
is usually made up of very small events. 

Another common terror is that of being late for service. Some 
clergymen feel this so acutely that they go into the vestry half an 
hour or more before the time. A country parson was suddenly 
attacked with diphtheria, late in the week. Recourse was had in 
vain to the neighbours, and it was decided at last to telegraph to 
London for a “ guinea-pig.” But service-time arrived, and no 
clergyman. Many of the congregation had come from far, and 
waited all the morning. About one o’clock the strange preacher 
walked in, but of course much too late. He had got out, he ex- 
plained, at a station ten miles off by mistake, and had made his 
way on foot. The sick man never suspected that there had been 
no service in his church ; had he done so, it might have gone 
hard with him ; but the pious fraud was so well kept up, that 
he even received the description of a sermon which was never 
preached. In after years his nightmares were compounded of 
“ cuinea-pigs,” diphtheria, and lateness—a horrible mixture, worse 
than that of the three witches in Macbeth. 

The clergyman who is never nervous may be expected to enjoy 
the discharge of his duties. It is nothing to him that he has for- 
gotten to bring the banns book from the rectory. He gives out 
the names in a tone which lets each couple think they have been 
duly called. He always selects the - riate, if not the pre- 
scribed, lesson. He never designates the Fittle girl at the font 
“he,” because he never forgets to ask beforehand if it is a boy. 
He is imperturbable, and can keep his countenance even when the 
curate reads “milestone” for “ millstone,” or a little dog barks 
down the aisle. But even he may have his nightmare, One of 
the coolest of parish parsons had an old lady among his flock who 
had reached the epoch of life denominated ‘second childhood.” 
Her mental] aberration took the form of doting on the clergyman ; 
and his especial nightmare was that she had risen in her pew in 
church and proposed marriage to him before the congregation. 
How actors must suffer—after a green-room supper, perchance. 
Even amateur theatricals have their special vampire. Ships’ 
captains and all in authority or responsibility know when their 
anxiety has been too much for them by the ap roach of their own 
nightmare. A man who has been attacked by a tiger or a wild 
bull knows well that if he dreams of tigers or cattle he had better 
try change of air. For the nervous clergyman there is no escape. 
Once a week at least he must make his fancied be!ore 
the congregation in a night-dress; or must find the great lectern 
Bible upside down; or must recognize that the Prayer-Book has 
been printed in Greek; or must drop the baby he is baptizing. 
When the affliction becomes very frequent, something should be 
done; but mild cases go on for years, Every man who reaches. 
forty and has not learned the suitable physic for his nightmare 
must be a fool, as the proverb has it; but there may be nothing 
the matter except the pure fear of a public appearance, which can 
only be got over by abandoning the contest, 


THE RAILWAY HALF-YEAR. 


i ey last of the railway shareholders’ meetings having now 
been held, we have before us full information as to the work- 
ing of the past half-year. Upon the whole it must be pronounced 
satisfactory. Taking the thirteen principal railways of England, 
we find tbat their gross earnings increased 587,000/, compared 
with the first half of last year, or about 2} per cent. It will be 
recollected that throughout the six months there were complaints 
from all the trade districts of great depression, and it will also be 
remembered that the weather was not favourable. Under these 
circumstances it is satisfactory to find that the earnings of the 
principal railways increased so largely. In only two cases out 
of the thirteen was there a decrease—the Lancashire and York- 
shire and the London, Brighton, and South Coast; and in both 
of these the decrease was small, while the increase of several 
was large. It follows that the trade of the country must have 
been fully maintained, in magnitude at least, in spite of the come 
plaints of depression to which we have referred. Whether or not 
profits were sufficient, it is clear that the amount of business done 
was larger than in the first half of last year, and consequently that 
the employment given to the working classes must have 

abundant. It is also notorious that wages were maintained, and 
therefore it is clear that the condition of the country was fairly 
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prosperous. But railway proprietors did not benefit as largely as 
the above figures would fan for working expenses increased 
much more in proportion than gross earnings. The increase 
of the latter, as stated above, was 587,000/.; while the in- 
crease in the working expenses was as much as 513,000. 
Therefore the thirteen Companies had only a net increase of 
74,0001, to divide amongst them. Moreover, the growth of their 
borrowed and preferred capital was so large that in the result they 
had to divide 56,000/. less than in the first half of last year. In 
other words, their debenture and preference stock inc so much 
within the year that, although the Companies earned 74,000/. net 
more than in the first half of last year, the ordinary shareholders 
received 56,000/, less, But the ordinary capital also increased 
considerably, and consequently the dividends in many cases were 
smaller than in the first half of last year. Of the thirteen Com- 
_ six paid smaller rates of dividend than in the first half of 
t year, five paid the same rate of dividend, and only two 
declared larger dividends; these two being the North-Eastern and 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire. From the point of 
view, then, of the railway proprietor, the half-year has not been 
quite sati . But from the point of view of the general 
public it was more satisfactory than perhaps the generality of 
people were prepared to ex 
he growth of the fixed capital charges and of the ordinary 
capital is partly due to the growth of traffic. As the business done 
by the several Companies increases, they have to extend their 
station accommodation, to enlarge their sidings, and in other ways 
to increase the facilities they afford to the public. Partly, too, it 
is due to the necessity of making better provision for the public 
safety. Public opinion will no longer tolerate the negligence which 
in past years caused so many dreadful accidents. And railway 
directors and managers themselves are beginning to awaken to 
the fact that accidents are more costly than precautions against 
them. The increase of capital expenditure on these two accounts 
is obviously satisfactory. It is desirable that every precaution 
should be taken to secure safety in travelling; and it is also de- 
sirable that the accommodation afforded to the public should be 
ample and good. But there is another cause of increased capital 
expenditure which is less satisfactory. It is the unwise com- 
petition of railway boards with one another. In their fear of 
competition railway directors too often make new lines in districts 
where the traffic is not likely for many a year to be remunerative ; 
and they also extend branches into districts where the accommo- 
dation already afforded is sufficient. This unwise competition, 
however, has been decreasing for many years, and it is to be 
hoped that every year will see it diminish. In former times it 
was carried to an insane pitch, and in consequence has seriously 
encumbered even to the present time some of the Companies. 
But of late years it has not been carried very far. Still it is de- 
sirable that railway shareholders should discourage the desire of 
managers and directors to encroach upon the districts served by 
others. The growth of working expenses, however unsatisfac- 
tory to the railway proprietor, is not altogether so to the gene- 
ral public. From the statements made by the several chairmen 
at the meetings of shareholders, it would appear that the growth 
of working expenses is chiefly due to the precautions taken to 
ensure the safety of travellers, and to the desire of railway 
directors to give greater facilities to the public. Most of the 
chairmen complain of the heavy cost of the interlocking system 
and of continuous brakes, And several also allege that public 
opinion has driven them to increase the accommodation afforded 
to the public, and yet that the public has not availed itself 
in the measure expected of this increased accommodation. A 
third cause of increased working expenses is the growth of 
third-class traffic. As this traffic increases the number of car- 
riages has to be increased also, and consequently the expenses 
of running, while at the same time the train mileage run is 
increased. Our readers do not need to be told that there is a 
smaller profit upon third-class traffic than on first and second. 
Several of the chairmen seem inclined on this ground to regard 
the growth of third-class traffic, when taken in connexion with the 
diminution of first- and second-class traffic, as but a doubtful ad- 
vantage. We are, however, not prepared to in this opinion. 
But, whether it is well or ill founded, it would be a grave mistake 
on the part of railway directors and managers to stint the accom- 
modation n fully to develop third-class traffic. In these 
days, whether it is liked or not, it is to the third class that 
directors and managers must look for the growth of their passenger 
earnings. And if they do not stimulate that growth by constantly 
improving accommodation, they will endanger the property of 
their shareholders, while they will fail to receive compensation 
from the first and second classes. When, therefore, we bear in 
mind the causes of the increased working expenses we see that, 
from the point of view of the general public, they are not 
so unsatistactory as they naturally appear to shareholders. One 
other cause is a rise in wages, which likewise is a not unsatis- 
factory circumstance from the point of view of the public. Even 
to railway shareholders, increased expenditure brought about in 
these ways will in the long run prove remunerative. As we have 
already said, several of the chairmen complain that the public has 
not taken advantage of the increased facilities offered; but all 
reforms of this kind require time to be appreciated by the public. 
It is not to be forgotten either that there were special causes to 
account for the slow growth of passenger traffic in the past six 
months; such, for example, as the early period of the year at 
which both Easter and Whitsuntide fell, and the unfavourable 


weather of both of these holiday seasons, This circumstance: 
alone accounts for a considerable c in passenger traffic. 

Bearing in mind the complaints of de it is 
markable to find that the heavy lines—the lines, that is, whose 
traffic chiefly consists of merchandise and minerals—have fared 
better than the strictly passenger lines. That the heavy lines 
have so largely increased their earnings is f, as alread 
observed, that the volume of has been steadily growing. It. 
follows that the working classes must be in full employment. 
They ought, therefore, to be able to increase their expenditure: 
on travelling. How then is the unsatisfactory showing of 
the passenger lines to be accounted for? em | it is due, as. 

stated, to the earliness of Easter and Whitsuntide, 

and unsatisfactory weather of those holiday seasons. But. 
partly also it is due to the circumstances of the districts served by 
the enger lines, The lines, for example, that run from 
Londen to the South Coast pass through an agricultural district, 
and naturally the agricultural depression affects them. Moreover, 
the hop harvest last year was bad, and affected the earnings of some 
of the Southern lines, There is also a tendency to stagnation in the- 
Continental traffic; and it would appear likewise that the public ~ 
look with less favour than formerly upon the Southern bathing- 
a The enterprise of the greater Companies in offering 

ilities for longer journeys is telling somewhat on the pros- 
perity of the Southern lines. Some of these causes are obviously 
quite casual—the earliness of Easter, for instance, and the badness 
of the weather. A good harvest, again, would change to a. 
large extent the condition of the agricultural population, The 
harvest, of course, is not good enough to make up for all the losses 
of the farmers, but it is to be ho that it will turn out 
sufficiently good to improve the condition of the rural population. 
And a wiser policy on the part of the directors and managers of 
some of the Companies would likewise stimulate traffic. The 
South-Eastern Company, for example, habitually charges fares. 
that are decidedly too high, and it would increase its earnings if it. 
were to be more moderate in its exactions. The partial remission 
of the Railway Passenger Duty will further benefit the pas- 
senger lines. And in the long ran, too, the complaints raised of 
the heaviness of local rates will effect a cure. It is not to be: 
regretted that corporations so powerful as the Railway Com- 
panies should suffer from the impositions of the local authorities, 
and should thus be inclined to aid with all their influence the. 
reform of local government and local taxation. 


REVIEWS. 


RHYS’S CELTIC BRITAIN.* 


fg = Christian Knowledge Society continues its series of hand- 
books on Early Britain, begun by Mr. Grant Allen. To 
Anglo-Saxon Britain succeed Celtic Britain, by Professor Rhys, 
and Roman Britain, by Mr. Scarth. The latter we hope soon to 
notice at more length; for the present our concern is with the: 
Celts. In securing the services of Professor Rhys the Christian 
Knowledge Society have been fortunate—or perhaps we should 
rather say that historical students are fortunate in that Professor 
Rhys has been induced to write this book. For we own to feeling 
a doubt as to whether the Society has got exactly what it wanted. 
Its books, we imagine, are intended to be for popular edification, 
rather than for the benefit of professed students, Now we cannot 
say that the volume before us is of the class of popular handbooks, 
even in the highest sense of the term. It is speculative, critical, 
argumentative, bristling with Celtic etymologies. When we read— 
The eponymus of all the* Picts was Cruithne, or Cruithnechan, and we: 
have a kindred Brythonic form in Prydyn, the name by which Scotland 
once used to be known to the Kymry: the people have sometimes been. 
called in Welsh literature, Gwyddyl Ffichti, Goidelic Picts, or Pictish 
Goidels, but Fyichti is not the regular rendering of Picti into Welsh, and it 
is not, we think, found in manuscripts earlier than the fourteenth century, 
so that this non-naturalized form can lay no claim to the importance which. 
some historiaus have ascribed to it— 
we feel that this is hardly milk for babes. Indeed, in the good 
old times one might live and die a Christian without being so. 
wondrous wise about Goidels and Brythons. It is true that the 
peculiar sect of Christians which identifies the English nation with 


the Ten Lost Tribes reads and writes things even more mysterious 


and abstruse than the passage we have just quoted ; but then there: 
is some charm in utter nonsense which enables it to command 
readers. We can hardly hope that Professor Rhys will be found 
equally attractive, for even when he gets upon the tempting sub-. 
ject of the Urbs Giudi of Beda, the Judeu of Nennius, and the 
Moni Iudeorum (St. David's) of the Welsh Chronicle, he yet 
mentions the Lost Tribes only to dismiss them as matters which 
“ we need not here be troubled by,” and passes on to discuss the 
rival claims of such profane races as Jutes and Picts to be the 
Giuds in question. In his preface he observes that, when dealing 
with the history of early Britain, “ it is unavoidable that much of 
the reasoning should be of a highly wry nature, of which 
the reader will in due time be reminded by the changes rung on 
such hard-driven words as appears and seems, as probably, possibly, 


* Early Britain—Celtic Britain. By J. Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic 
in the University of Oxford; Fellow of Jesus College ; and late Fellow of 
Merton College. With Two Maps, and Woodcuts of Coins. Published 
under the direction of the Tract Committee. London: Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. 
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and perhaps.” It may be a question whether history of the “ probably, 
possibly, and perhaps”’ kind is of much profit to ners, or can 
ever be presented in an Ngee are form. But in its own 
way, 23 a txeatise embodying Professor Rhys’s views on an 
obscure period of history, which he illustrates by the help of his 
profoundly interesting. That it has cost the author as much time 
and labour as a larger work could have done, we can well 
believe, Every one who has tried his hand at writing a short 
book knows that it takes at least as much trouble as to write 
a long one, Professor Rhys tells his own experience with pleasing 
— 

These are the days of little books, and when the anthor was asked to add 
one to their number, he accepted the invitation with the jaunty simplicity 
of an inexperienced hand, thinking that it could not give him much trouble 
to expand or otherwise modify the account given of early Britain in Hage 
works ; but closer acquaintance with them soon convinced him of the folly 
of such a plan—he had to study the subject for himself or leave it alone. 
Ia trying to do the former he probably read enough to have enabled him to 
write a larger work than this; but he would be ashamed to confess how 
long it has occupied him, 

Even in his preface the author is not always easy to understand. 
We own to having been puzzled by the statement that the memory 
of the Verturiones mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus “ is 

tuated in the history of Alban in the rule-right name of the 

en of Fortrenn.” We will not say that we have not the slightest 
idea what this means, because on the last page of the book we 
met with a passage which enabled us to form a conjecture; but 
we do say that no one who has not recently sharpened his 
wits by guessing double acrostics in a country house where all the 
Society papers are taken in is likely to be able even to conjecture. 

Before attempting to give any idea of the conclusions arrived 
at by Professor Rhys, it will be well to explain the terms 
Goidel and Brython—forms which are adopted in prefer- 
ence to the more familiar Gael and Briton, on the ground 
that Briton has ceased to have any definite meaning, and that 
Gael is apt to be restricted to the Gael of the North. The 
“ Goidelic ” group, as here classified, comprises the ancestors of 
the Gaelic-speaking people of Ireland, Man, and the Highlands; 
the Brythonic “is represented in point of speech by the people of 
Wales and the Bretons.” In the Brythonic group the ancient 
Gauls must also be placed, “ since the ons may be regarded 
as Gauls who. came. over to in Pythe this 
tion we proceed, ing over vo ° as, whic: J 
Elton has made Familiar to us, at “the often-told incidents of 
Cesar’s invasions. From Osar to Claudius we know little of the 
island’s history, “ aout what may be made out by means of the 
coins ”; and accordi ney the author gives some interesting details 
on coinage, illustrated by representations of the Macedonian 
stater, and its Britigh imitations in the collections of Mr. Evans 
and of the York Museum, 

The ou the social and political condition of the Britons 
will be read with much interest. Professor Rhys discusses the 
nature of the Celtic kingly system, and touches upon queenship. 
As “ the British warrior queen ”—whom we are not to call by the 
name of Boadicea, which is “the gibberish of editors,” but by that 
of Boudieca or Bodicca—is the most pi ue, and probably 
the best-known figure in early British history, people should be 
warned that Professor Rhys is sceptical, or at least doubtful, as to 
women having actually exercised the kingly power. ‘ The history 
of Boudicea, queen of the Eceni and widow of a king given them 
probably by the Romans, does not prove it: still less deeisive is the 
case of Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, who is deseribed as 
married or ing ”—which last is surely a rather vague qualiti- 
cation. Professor Khys does not notice the distinct statement of 
Tacitus—* neque enim sexum in imperiis discernunt.” On Druidism 
he utters an opinion which will startle many people—to wit, that it 
was not properly a Brythonic or even a Celtic religion at all, but 
that the Celts found it already existing as “the common religion 
of the aboriginal inhabitants from the Baltic to Gibraltar.” That 
the first Celtic immigrants, the “ Goidelic ” or Gaelic Celts, com- 
bined it with their. own A polytheism, he admits ; but he avers 
that in is no was 
igion of an onic e.” Yet later on he speaks 
of the Druids “in tho ” of the island, about 
polising a powerful class men mono- 

uence 0 ers, Magicians, 

which 5 character implies some nee of their religious 
par oe tee jan and, when we turn to his map, we see that 
colo onic nearly the whole island south of the 
Firths, leaving to the “Goidels ” and “ Ivernians” only fragments 
of western territory—roughly speaking, the districts afterwards 
known as Strathelyde, Cumbria, North Wales, and West Wales. 
Are we to limit to these western districts what is said about the 
Druids “ in the more southern ,” and are we to understand 
that there were no Druids among the Brythons ? These are points 
which should have been made clear. As soothsayers and magicians 


ledge.in Celtic language and etymology, the book is 


the Druids might exist, like the soothsayers and witches of the 


Old Testament or of mediaval Christendom, independently of and 
aloof from the tribal or national worship; but wherever they exer- 
cised priestly influence, Druidism must to some extent have held the 
aay nama It will of course be noticed that Professor 

ys's theories are not compatible with the acceptance of the 
belief recorded by Cesar, that the Druidic system originated in 
Britain, and was only imported into Gaul. This may be explained 
Wy eeppoting Seeks the rude western parts of the island Druidism 
was still to be found in its most genuine form, @ dark and bloody 


sorcery, when the Druids of Gaul, “ under the faint rays 


system of 
of the civilization of Marseilles and other Mediterranean -centres,” 
had assumed somewhat of the dignity of a school of philosophers, 
and had perhaps a little softened “ the pristine grimness of their 
ices.” 
It is not necessary here to follow Professor Rhys thro the 
mazes of Celtic history, which he brings down to the Norman 


conquest of South Wales and the feudalization of the Scottish 
kingdom. The history+-such bare and disjointed facts as can be 
extracted from historians and chroniclers—is the least interesting 
element in the book. It is on the conclusions which the author 
draws from the fragments of evidence, before him, that we should 
like to dwell. There are the Silurian question and the Pictish 
question, both bones of contention among ethnologists. The Silures 
are here classed as a combination of Gaelic immigrants with abori- 
ginal non-Celtic tribes. The Pictish diffieultys to some extent 
got over by supposing the name to have been vaguely applied, with- 
out distinction of race, to all the tribes whicli continued to paint 
themselves after that practice had disappeared in the-Roman dis- 
tricts.. But the author seems to consider the Picts in the main to 
have been aboriginal, and he enters into a very interesting discus-. 
sion as to how long the aboriginal Pictish or “ Ivernian” language 
lingered in the British Isles. From indications given in Adamnan’s. 
Lite of Columba, he is inclined to believe that north of the Firths 
in the sixth century it was still spoken among those peasants to 
whom the Irish Columba could only preach by an interpreter, and 
that it perhaps was not wholly extinct till the time of Macbeth, 
the Hound's Son, as the author interprets the name, referring it to 
some dog-divinity or dog-totem of the non-Celtic or Ivernian race. 
Then comes the great question whether we may identify these 
aboriginal Iversians with the Iberians, and derive their 

from the same source as Basque. This is Professor Rhys’s opinion, 
as he avows in his preface, although in the text he expresses him- 
self ly, as on @ question not yet decided. 

Another point on which our doctors greatly disagree is the exact 
habitat of King Arthur, for the possession of whom the West and 
the North are fighting—to say nothing of the claims of the Conti- 
nental Britons. Professor Rhys settles the dispute by pronouncing 
that * Arthur belongs to them all, wherever Celts have spoken a 
Brythonic language, from the Morbihan to the Caledonian Forest.” 
Arthur, in short, is altogether mythical, without any certain abode, 
without a date—for Professor Rhys is sceptical as to the hero’s pre- 
sence in the battle of Mount Badon in the sixth century. Undoubt- 
edly the silence of Gildas is an awkward fact to get over; but never- 
theless we are not convinced that the champions of a real Arthur 
have yet said their last word. The controversy has probably a long 
life before it. A more authentic hero would seem to be Ambrosius, 
honoured in the pages of Gildas as the defender of Lower Britain 
in the dark days after the fall of the Roman dominion; but 
a of Roman des¢ent, and ew to have been the head 
of the Romanizing party among the Britons, is _per' hardly 
enough of a Welshman. In the eighth century Beraiet, as the 
defender of the West-country against the Saxon Ine, seems reali 
to have played, though with less success, very much the part whi 
has been attributed to Arthur in the sixth century as the anta- 
gonist of Ine’s predecessor Cerdic; and it is a curious fact that 
there exists a Welsh poem in a MS. of the twelfth century, 
which, in describing Geraint’s feats in battle, speaks of his f 
lowers us the men of Arthur. ‘ 

One deficiency in the book strikes us strongly. Before starting 
upon the study of Celtic history, the reader should surely be given 
some idea of the Celtic historians and legend-writers. . Cesar and 
Tacitus, Beda and the English Chronicles, he may be assumed to 
know ; at any rate he has some idea of their position as historical 
authorities; but about Gildas and Nennius and the Cambrian 
Annals he is in all probability very hazy. Indeed the amount of 
credence to be given to Gildas and to the compilation which bears 
the name of Nennius is still an open question, and it is therefore 
all the more necessary that we should be from the first distinctl 
told what are the author's views upon them, and not left to pi 
up his opinion from chance notices. Professor Rhys is content 
through many to cite “ Nennius” as he might cite Tacitus ; 
at last, more than halfway to the end, he suddenly mentions 
“the writers of the stuff that goes by the name of Nennius.” 
A few pages should certainly have been devoted at the outset 
to the authorities. This is desirable in all histories intended 
for grown readers—some indeed would say even in children’s 
histories—but on an unsettled subject such as Celtic hi » 
where so much must be hy ical, and where dogmatic 
ing is wholly out of place, it becomes indispensable... We cannot 
but hope that in a new edition Professor Rhys will make the 
addition we have suggested. ne 


FISHERIES EXHIBITION HANDBOOKS.* 


PT 'HE success of the Fisheries Exbibition—which, in compari- 
sop with some other recent attempts of a not dissimilar kind, 
has been very marked—ought to be, and is, specially satisfactory 
* Fisheries Exhibition Handbooks—The Fishery Laws, By F. Pollock. 
Zoology of Food Fishes. By G. B. Howes. Sea Monsters Unmasked. By 
Henry Lee, The Salmon Fisheries. By C.E. Fryer. The Unappreciated 
Spencer Weigle gh cate ant Preersction 
By J. P. W don. Clowen & Sons. “7883. 
P. of the Conferences of the International Fisheries Exhibitions 
Landen: ities & Sons. 
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to those persons who like good work. In almost all respects 
the Exhibition has been well designed and well worked out, 
and the series of Handbooks and Papers issued in connexion 
with it is certainly not one of the exceptions. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to give in a pamphlet of fifty pages 
a better account of the rather complicated laws which govern 
river and sea fisheries than has been given by the Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Oxford. Considering his space, Mr. 
Pollock has of course been able only to hint at the copious and 
interesting history of his subject; but he has said enough to 
show that both the common sense and the equity of fishing laws 
were well enough understood by our barbarous ancestors. On 
the other hand, though he has not been severe on his contempo- 
raries, he indicates with equal distinctness that legislation on the 
subject, since it was resumed comparatively: few years ago, has 
no means been distinguished by extraordinary symmetry, 
, orwisdom. An interesting and well-sup general- 
ization shows that the recent drift of legislation, on scien- 
tific opinion, has been to multiply restrictions on land iishing and 
them on sea. There is reason for this; for the increase of 
population and the needs of commerce cannot be without effect 
on land-locked waters, while the great and wide sea is compara- 
tively unaffected by them. At the same time, Mr. Pollock perhaps 
accepts too acquiescently Mr. Huxley's deprecation of interference 
with sea fisheries. But this is contentious matter. What the 
author had to do here, and what he has done very admirably, is to 
give a sketch of the present attitude of law, municipal and inter- 
national, towards this great industry. It may be observed in pass- 
ing that Mr. Pollock does not seem to favour the attempts which 
have been recently made to deprive riparian owners of their right 
of fishery in favour of the public, and that he points out that 
in democratic America the prevailing opinion is in favour of the 
owners. 

The only faults that can be found with Mr. Howes’s account of 
food fishes in their strictly zoological aspect—that is to say, their 
structure, manner of life, &c.—are, on the one hand, an occasional 
obscurity of language, and, on the other, an occasional descent 
into the familiar and rather ludicrous style of the blackboard and 
the pointing-stick. “ In one of the tanks of this Exhibition there 
will be found the common trout, admired by all for its beauty 
and delicacy, well known to the angler for its agility,” &c. &c. 
“ While admiring the grace and elegance of the living animal it 
may perhaps occur to some of us,” &c. &c. When Mr. Howes says 
that “ neither prince nor peasant in this land needs to be reminded 
of the edible value of sturgeon’s roe,” we really must remind him 
that caviare is still caviare to the general. We have a fair 
ordinary familiarity with the habits of the English and Scotch 

t, and we must say that we never saw him eating it. 
ese defects, however, as well as some simple awkwardnesses of 
grammatical expression, do not prevent Mr. Howes from giving a 
very complete and instructive account of his subject—a subject 
which he treats, without any , so as to include frogs, 
turtles, and the water mammals, but not (unless they have wane 
our notice) shell-fish, which are separately dealt with by Mr, 
Cornish in the “ Papers.” The facts are clearly and scientitically 
arranged, notwithstanding a certain deficiency of literary form 
which has been noticed. Indeed the amount of information which 
Mr. Howes has got into a pamphlet of seventy pages is decidedly 
surprising. A short index-dictionary of the technical terms used 
would, however, ina book intended for very popular use, be an 
improvement, and it need not take much room or give the compiler 
much trouble. 

Mr. Lee's capital history of the kraken and the sea-serpent, with 
his accompanying description of the large squids or cuttle-tishes 
which he su to be the zoological originals of both imagina- 
men of science, he by no 

nies the ibility of large sea-serpents proper), deserves to be, 
and no doubt will be, one of the oid piarder of the series. In 
the first place, it is full of amusing stories, which it is to be 
feared the idle mind prefers to scientific facts; in the second 
place, the actual information which it gives—and this is not 
small—is pleasantly given ; and the author writes as one familiar, 
not merely with skeletons and preparations, with the “ bottle- 
and-cask d ent” of museums, but with the living animals 
he tells of. Lastly, and it is to be feared most powerful of 
all, there is the attraction of a really lavish allowance of cuts 
drawn from old books and new, and representing almost all the 
recorded a nces of the sea-serpent, from Pontoppidan and 
Hans together with representations of Jonah’s 
whale, of the ship-destroying ~_— of thut imaginative naturalist 
M. de Montfort, of the big lobster in Olaus Magnus who helped 

pe in Kingsley’s story of the Mayor of Plymouth, a 
many other pleasant rteem The book te one which, if only 
for these, is really worth buying, but it is well worth buying 
without them, and may be said to lighten up very agreeably the 
severer and more improving articles of the series. 

Mr. Bertram’s handbook is also popular in character, but its 
pepdlanity seems to us to justify itself less than that of Mr. Lee. 


he title in both cases is rather a catchpenny title, but whereas 
Mr. Lee soon settles down to a very workmanlike account of his | 


subject, Mr. Bertram deals with ‘it throughout much wore in 
the style of a writer contributing to a cheap magazine than of one 
who is charged with the execution of a serious handbook in con- 
nexioa with a business-like and practical project. The fact, how- 
ever, is that the subject is not one well suited for such dealing. If 


the fisher folk are classified according to their mode of fishing and 
the fish they chiefly catch, the book must clash with others of the 
series ; while if minute local peculiarities are to be dwelt on, much 
more space than can be afforded in one of these pamphlets, and much 
more knowledge than any single writer is likely to possess, would 
be needed. As it is, about a third of the Booklet is given to 
Scottish fishermen (chiefly to those of the Firth of Forth), and a 
hurried few notes of others complete it. Perhaps the thing could 
hardly have been well done, but it might have been done better. 

Mr. Fryer’s Salmon Fisheries is again a real handbook containing 
serious information on its subject, which is a definite and impor- 
tant subject. In dealing with legislation on salmon fishing Mr. 
Fryer has in one or two places trenched on Mr. Pollock’s ground, 
but this was unavoidable and is not to be regretted. The chief 
shortcoming of the book is that the angling side of the salmon 
fisheries is somewhat neglected, and that the vexed and important 
question of the various kinds of fish which come under the 

neral head of salmon and salmon-trout is not quite fully treated. 

ut Mr. Fryer has given a good account of the history of the 
question, illustrated with some useful examples of the injury done 
by weirs, &c., and by a good comparison of the circumstances of 
the American rivers with those of the United Kingdom. He is 
perhaps a little too apologetic in his admission that of course 
salmon-rearing must be postponed to manufacturing interests. The 
real question is not one of choosing between the two, but of com- 
bining them. It is contended—and, we believe, quite justly con- 
tended—that the pollution of rivers by sewage and by waste 
products is not only not an inseparable incident of manufacturing 
and of large towns, but that it is a clumsy, extravagant, and 
objectionable proceeding, which would remain clumsy, extrava- 
gant, and objectionable if no such fish as salmon swam. This 
being so, the putting an end to it is desirable in itself, and 
offers the improvement of the fisheries as a pure bonus and 
benefit de par le marché. How great that benefit might be 
Mr. Fryer shows very fairly from the vast progress made in 
the last score or so of years. He is of opinion—and the opinion 
is, we believe, well founded—that there is no reason in the nature 
of things why the salmon should not as literally jostle each other 
out of the water in our own rivers as they do in Oregon and 
British Columbia. But of course to do this the rivers must be 
clean and the laws must be properly enforced, as well against the 
stupidity as against the greed of the fishermen. How formidable 
these last obstacles are is not perhaps generally known ; but it is a 
common thing to hear the net-fishermen in the estuaries grumble 
pathetically at the enforced opening of the weirs during certain 
times as “ taking the bread out of honest men’s mouths for the 
pleasure of gentlemen who angle.” Now not only common sense 
and scientific argument, but all experience, shows that without 
- opening the fisheries at the weirs themselves infallibly fall 
0 


Much praise is also due to the number on the Fish Trade by the 
ee ieutenant-Governor of the Isle of Man. Mr. Spencer 

alpole’s views on matters of opinion, such as the desirableness 
of restrictions on sea fisheries and the causes of the dearness of 
fish, are well known, and not uncontested. But the greater part 
of this handbook consists of the statement, not of opinions, but of 
facts, in reference to the distribution of the various fisheries, their 
history, their value, and so forth. On these matters Mr. Walpole 
es with all the authority of an expert, and puts his facts with 

clearness of one well used to compiling. 

Angling Clubs and Preservation Societies, by Mr. J. P. Whaldon, 
is rather a directory of its subject than anything else. But the 
directory has a useful introduetion, in whieh the pest of steam- 
launches is dealt with in one of its most pestilent aspects—-its 
destructiveness to the fry of fish. 

The papers which have been read at the Conferences held in con- 
nexion with the Exhibition have been published in a shape 
uniform with the handbooks. But most of them were reported, 
and some of them were commented on fully, in the daily press at 
the time of their delivery, and they do not therefore require as 
much detailed and individual notice as the handbooks themselves. 
In point of authority with regard to their various subjects Pro- 
fessor Huxley, —— on tish diseases, or rather on salmon 
disease, and Sir James Gibson Maitland on fish culture and acoli- 
matization, are altogether Aors concours, and their papers are 
quite worthy of the authors. But the most important and valuable 
paper onthe whole, indeed one of the most important and valuable 
results of the Exhibition, is perhaps the excellent account of the 
fisheries industries of the United States, read by Mr. Browne 
Goode, the United States Commissioner. The statistics given are 
full of interest; but the most practically valuable part of the 
— is the account of the United States Fishery Commission, a 

ly which might well be et in this country, where its work 
is but meagrely represented by the labours of a few inspectors, 
eminent and industrious no doubt, but almost entirely destitute of 
stafl, appliances or funds. A paper on a subject to which we 
have ourselves drawn attention more than once, and which 
is almost entirely neglected in English prattice, is devoted to 
of are gr fresh-water fish, and 
their supply to the markets, where at present hardly 
appear. Tish stews, except for the salmonide, ~~ 4 almost 
wholly out of fashion, and by far the larger part of the water 
area of Great Britain is thus neglected as a ground for food 
supply. The difficult and alwost desperate subject of oyster 
culture is well treated in Professor Hubrecht’s paper on Dutch 
efforts in that direction, and Lord Henry Scott's remarks on it. 
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Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s defence of something like Professor Huxley's 
views as to perfect freedom of sea fishing touches contentious 
matter, and so does Mr. Walpole’s on what may be called the 
great Billingsgate question, the discussion on which is perha 
more valuable than the paper itself. Mr. Joncas gives a valuable 
sketch of Canadian fisheries; Mr. Saville Kent urges the artificial 
culture of lobsters, which, though, we believe, pursued successfully 
in France, is almost unknown in England; Mr. Massey Mainwaring 
deals with the sewage question; and Sir Henry Thompson ap- 

lies his mitis sapientia to the food-merits of fish. Professor Leone 
Led’ statistics on the economic condition of fishermen make up 
the only other paper we need notice in a collection of Transactions 
which will be of permanent value for reference, and which would 
of itself make the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 memorable. 


LIFE OF ROSMINI®* 


T seems strange that nearly thirty years should have been suf- 
fered to elapse without any Life copeacing of the founder of 
the latest religious Order in the Church of Rome, and this long 
delay is still stranger in the case of a man who, according to his 
present semanas, was not only the founder of an Order, but a 
great philosopher whose special mission it was “to restore the 
principles of truth trampled on by the innovators, and to give back 
to Christian Philosophy its unity, honour, and prestige”; and 
whom he - accordingly to compare to Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas of Aquin, Lord Bacon, and St. Augustine. It may be 
true, as Mr. Macwalter says, that “to write the life of a truly 
= man is a formidable undertaking,” but it does not become | 
formidable by postponing the task for more than a quarter of | 
century, and one must naturally presume that there were special | 
reasons in this case for the postponement. Such was indeed the | 
case, and some hints of it are given in the preface, where we are | 
reminded that the greatest teachers of truth are sure to be the | 
most bitterly assailed, and that their fiercest assailants are | 
usually of their own household. This is illustrated from the 
lives of St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas—who was, it seems, 
condemned for heresy by two Archbishops of Canterbury 
—and, oddly enough, of St. Ignatius Loyola. We say oddly 
enough, for the real fact is, as all who have any familiarity 
with the circumstances are well aware, though Mr. Macwalter 
only indicates it with a decorous reserve, that the life of Rosmini 
was embittered, and his reputation fiercely assailed, as well be- 
fore as after his death, by—not “some few representatives ” 
dut—the leading spokesmen and authorities of the Jesuit Order, 
‘who completely dominated the mind and policy of the late 
Pope. Not only did they frame an indictment of countless 
heresies against his theological and philosophical works, which 
after several years’ examination before the Congregation of the 
Index completely broke down, but they contrived to inflict on him 
a personal outrage without precedent in the history of the Roman 
Church. In his early days of Liberalism Pius IX. had warmly 
patronized Rosmini, and by his command the famous Cinque 
Fiaghe, now on the Index—an English translation of it under 
Dr. Liddon’s editorship has just been announced—was published 
at the Papal press of Perugia. Then came the Revolution of 1848 
and the flight to Gaeta, and the Jesuits became masters of the 
situation. “It has never before been known,” observes Mr. 
Cartwright in his excellent little work on Papal Conclaves, “for a 
nomination not to be executed after the Pope has gone so far as 
formally to intimate by letter to an individual his intention to 
make him Cardinal at the next promotion. Yet this is what 
happened to the illustrious Rosmini, certainly the most distin- 
gabled man the Church has produced in Italy in this century. 
e received the Pope's formal intimation of his promulgation, 
and was directed to make the preparations for his public 
reception, when the efforts of the Jesuits succeeded in de- 
feating the nomination and in initiating a course of persecution 
which ended in the inclusion of Rosmini’s book, 7he Five Wounds 
of the Church, in the Index.” The persecution rather began than 
ended with the condemnation of the Cingue Piaghe. It was 
through no fault of the Jesuits that the whole series of Rosmini’s 
voluminous works were not placed on the Index, and it is un- 
doubtedly due to their bitter antagonism that no steps have yet 
been taken, or perhaps ever will be taken, for the canonization of 
one who must be ranked among the saintliest as well as the most 
illustrious ornaments of his Chrrch. If this is not done, his 
omission from the Calendar will form an exception as unique 
among the founders of Religious Orders after death as his ex- 
¢lusion from the Cardinalate after formal nomination was unique 
during his life. 
The present volume only carries us through the first half of 


Rosmini’s life, from 1797 to 1827, and stops far short therefore of 
the troubled period to which reference has been made. The 
wera 8 little town of Rovereto, some sixteen miles south of | 
rent in the vale of the Adige, which now contains about 8,000 
inhabitants, was his birthplace, and a splendid statue in white | 
marble has been erected by the municipality to his memory close 
to the Rosmini mansion. Hovereto was but a village, not then | 
under Austrian but Venetian rule, when in 1464 @ branch of the 
noble Rosmini family from Verona came to settle there. In the 
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| where its tirst house was eventually founded. 


middle of the last century, the head of that branch of the family 
took the added surname of Serbati from his mother, who had in- 
herited the Serbati estates through failure of male heirs. Antonio 
Rosmini, the eldest son of Pier Modesto, was born in 1797, and, 
as both his brothers died without leaving ~~ issue, there are 
none now left to continue a name which, as his biographer puts it, 
“had then, in another and far nobler way, secured a perpetuity 
and pre-eminence such as no mere family succession could never 
have given it.” It is easy however to understand under these cir- 
cumstances why the family—albeit they were “ zealous practical 
Catholics, heartily devoted to the Church ”—should have offered 
a strenuous opposition, as long as the question could be considered 
an open one, to the resolve of young mini to take holy orders. 
His birth on the Feast of the Annunciation, 1797, is thus recorded 
by his biographer :— 

What stirring memories that date calls up! It was a terrible epoch. All 

Europe was just then convulsed by the horrible triumphs of a pernicious 
philosophy, which found its practical embodiment in the frightful atrocities 
of the French Revolution. The Tyrolese Alps had hardly ceased to re-echo 
the thunder of Bonaparte’s artillery, so recently triumphant at Lonato, 
Castiglione, Arcola, and Rivoli; while the wonted quiet of Rovereto had 
not yet recovered from the shock of battle at its own gates. Mantua had 
fallen on the feast of the Purification, in the previous month, and from there 
to Trent the revolutionary invaders commanded every post. But it so 
happened that on the Feast of the Annunciation—when the future apostle 
of a saving, godly philosophy was born—these armed champions of a god- 
less, destroying philosophy were resting from the work of slaughter, during 
the short-lived lull following the treaty of Tolentino. That treaty, which 
dealt so shamefully with the Pontifical States, had just been signed, as 
though to give the modern Sennacherib time to readjust his military tactics 
to the anti-Christian philosophy of the day, that he might the better re- 
commence the march of carnage and spoliation which enabled him to prac- 
tically apply the hideous principles of such philosophy. 
There is something a little stilted and turgid in the style of this 
passage, and indeed of the book generally, which recalls the con- 
ventional tone of a hagiology. It is related, if we recollect 
aright, of St. Alfonso Liguori that as an infant he refused to 
suck the breast on Wednesdays and Fridays, and there is rather 
too much of the same anxiety to represent the hero as a youthful 
prodigy of wisdom and piety in such statements as the follow- 
ing :— 

He was, in fact, as Don Paoli puts it, a reflecting child at two years of 
age, an almsgiving boy at five, a most studious youth at seven, a practical 
ascetic at twelve, a brilliant moral essayist at sixteen, and such a proficient 
in philosophy at eighteen that his professor became his disciple: marvel- 
lously gifted all his days, from the cradle to the grave. 

And again :— 

Boy though he was, he ventured to tell his uncle Ambrogio that the 
stage, unless managed with ‘the greatest care, had little to commend it 
to thoughtful minds; while, as commonly directed, it had much to charm 
and debase the thoughtless. ‘ 

A footnote informs us that young Rosmini “highly approved of 
manly field sports”—we did not know they were practised in 
Italy—as is shown by an essay he read to the Rovereto-Academy, 
of which he was elected “the only boy-Associate ” at the age of 
sixteen, when he was “one of the most blooming and comely 
—_ in Rovereto.” At the age of nineteen he entered the 

Jniversity of Padua, and soon afterwards assumed the clerical 
habit and took minor orders. At this time he had a keen taste 
for classical studies, and obtained money from his father to pur- 
chase a family library which happened to be on sale there, con- 
taining “a precious selection of Greek and Latin classics, 
editions, too, of great value.” In 1819 he received holy orders, 
and the same year his father died, leaving him his heir. From 
early years he had been a diligent student as well of philosophy 
as of theology, not only consulting fathers and schoolmen, but 
modern writers like Descartes, Locke, Stewart, Reid, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Condillac, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel ; and he had already 
at twenty-five sketched out the plan of his chief philosophical 
treatise, the Nuovo Saggio, on the Origin of Ideas, as well as his 
Ontologia. Meanwhile his reputation was growing. In 1823 he 
paid his first visit to Rome, where he was kindly received by the 
venerable Pius VII., shortly before his death, and gained the 
friendship of Mauro Cappellari, afterwards Gregory XVI. The 
Pope offered him the high post of Uditore di Rota, which he asked 
permission to decline. A very different scheme of life was already 
floating in outline before his mind. 

It was not till his thirtieth year, when he was staying at Milan, 
that Rosmini distinctly accepted the call to found a new Order in 
the Church, and drafted the first complete plan of his “ Institute 
of Charity,” which was submitted to his friend Mme. Canossa, 
who had always encouraged his aspirations for the religious life. 
He was urged again and again to join the Jesuits, but 
this he persistently refused; a refusal they neither forgot nor 
forgave. Among his most intimate friends at Milan was the 
famous novelist, Manzoni, who submitted to him some of the 
manuscript and all the proof-sheets of the Promessi Sposi, In the 
following year, 1827, he made a beginning of the new Order by 
despatching his friend, the Abbé Liwenbriick to Domodossola, 
He went there 
himself soon afterwards, stopping on his way at the lovely village 
of Stresa on the Lago Maggiore, where the Rosminian novitiate 
was for some time established, and where there is still a large College 
conducted by the fathers, Later in the same year he was invited 
again to visit Rome, but declined for the present as he had other 
work in hand. He did in facet go there a year later, when he met 
with a friendly recognition from Leo XII. and Pius VIII., who 
succeeded to the Papacy during his stay in the eternal city, and 
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in 1831 his old friend, Cardinal Cappellari became Pope. But 
that portion of his life lies beyond the limits of the volume now 
before us. Rosmini appears from a very early age to have re- 
cognized the obligation of a double “ necessity laid upon” him. 
On the one hand he believed himself to be divinely called to 
found a new religious Society in the Church, distinguished from the 
medieval Orders as being active rather than contemplative, and 
from modern organizations like the Jesuit as being designed not 
so much for a separate work of its own as to supplement and 
assist the ordinary duties of the parochial priesthood. On the 
other hand, he desired also to reform and regenerate the 
whole system of Christian philosophy. In the words of his bio- 
grapher, his “greatness lay in the power to discern the wants 
not only of his own time, but of the times that were to follow,” and 
in the genius “that not only foresaw the dangers of the mis)eading 
philosophies that were sapping the basis of Christianity itself, but 

rovided a sure method of resisting their subtle assaults on the 
Yhurch, and of strengthening the bulwarks of Truth against ag- 
gressions that threatened to destroy its very foundation.” This is 
not the place however to examine the merits of his philosophical 
system, which has won high commendation from writers very 
widely removed from its author in sentiment and belief. Rosmini 
has been variously compared by different critics, with some ex- 
ternal plausibility, but not very happily, to Gioberti, to Passaglia, 
and to Curci. It is true that they have something in common. 
All of them may be described as learned and gifted Italians, as 


patriots, and in some sense as liberals; all of them are or were 
priests, and all were in the course of their lives brought into sharp 
collision with the ubiquitous Jesuits. But there the likeness ends. | 
Gioberti, to adapt a familiar formula, was a Catholic and 
a priest, if you please, but above all things a philosopher 
and politician; in Rosmini’s mind philosophy was chiefly 
valuable as the handmaid and sure bulwark of Christian 
truth, and patriotism was necessarily subordinate to the 
paramount claims of the Church, though he would scarcely have 
allowed the possibility of any real conflict between the two, 
Passaglia—we are not quite sure whether he is still alive—was a 
considerable theologian after the Jesuit type, but not much of a 
ence gi he was enough of a politician and a patriot to con- 
demn the temporal sovereignty of the Pope, which Rosmini desired 
to reform but would never willingly have consented to abolish, 
‘but was far inferior to Rosmini in genuine statesmanlike capacity ; 
his brief Parliamentary career proved a conspicuous failure. Curci 
has still less in common with Rosmini, except as being a man of 
transparent sincerity with an ardent zeal for ecclesiastical reform. 
Tie is not remarkable as a speculative thinker or as a theologian ; 
like Passaglia he has spent the greater part of his life in the Jesuit 
Order, while unlike Passaglia he tr many years took the 
lead of the extremest and most intolerant section of that Order, 
who conducted the Civilta Cattolica, the Italian counterpart of 
the Univers. He is of course detested and denounced by his 
old colleagues asa renegade, but he has no pretension to 
take rank with the great philosopher and divine whom they 
harried to his grave and strained all their energies to brand, 
in life and death, with the stigma of heresy, because, while the 
devoutest and most orthodox of believers, he presumed in many re- 
spects to think differently from themselves. We shall look with 
interest for the appearance of Mr. Macwalter’s second volume, 
which will comprise the most eventful and critical period of 
Rosmini’s life. But he will do well toadopt a simpler and less con- 
ventional style, and without abating anything of his reverence for 
the wisdom and piety of his hero, to remember that his business 
is to write a biography, not to compose the panegyric of a saint. 
We may be permitted for the present to take a human interest in 
Rosmini. It will be time enough to idealize him fur purposes of 
edification when he has been accorded a place in the Calendar. 


HEARTS.* 


ik is a good deal the fashion to reproach novel-readers for the | 
neglect which they show to romantic fiction. We suspect that 
on the whole it is rather the writers of romance who are at fault, No 
such neglect can be natural to us. For however much we may pre- 
tend the contrary, we most of us know in our hearts that we should 
leave readily enough the lilies and languors of character-drawing for 
the raptures and roses of a good stirring plot. The Americans, in- 
deed, who develop so quickly, and even as children are so much more 
sophisticated than their English contemporaries, may have de- 
stroyed their appetites for this delightful sort of literature by over- 
indulgence, Their fate may be that which Thackeray predicted 
for the “lazy idle boy.” They can no longer be surprised “ when the 
Stranger turns out to be the rightful earl, when the old Waterman, 
tearing off his beggarly gaberdine, shows his stars and the colours 
of his various orders, and, clasping Antonia to his bosom, proves 
himself to be the Prince her long-lost father.” But the most 
sated of us would come round to our old tastes if we could be 
offered something decidedly new in this line. As it is, one of the 
chief grounds of complaint — the romantic writers is that they 
are not romantic enough. When you remove a certain amount 
of the “ buckram business,” their plots are often commonplace 
enough, almost vulgar. Even Scott often isso. If some of his 
best novels depended for their charm upon the main incident of the 


* Hearts, A Novel. By David Christie Murray. London: Chatto & | 
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_ the story :— 


\ saw in the near neighbourhood of his favourite chapel a big van 


story, they would go on “ye | enough. It is difficult to feel a 
warm interest in the birth and parentage of Colonel Neville, or 
to understand why he could not marry as happily under that title 
as under ahigher one. Indeed it is something of a shock to our 
feelings to find this most distinguished soldier contentedly settling 
down to a life of inglorious landlordism as Lord Glenallan. The 
es of Guy Mannering really turns upon the question whether 

ulia is to be Mrs. Vanbeest Brown or Mrs. Bertram, and this, we 
maintain, is a far Jess vital one than whether Melesinda in Mr. HZ. 
is to be Mrs, Hogsflesh or Mrs. Bacon. 

We do not think, therefore, that Mr. Christie Murray, who 
has much to say on the subject in his preface, need make 
himself seriously uneasy upon the question whether plots—good 
ar their day or not. On the other hand, it must 

owned that the writer who depends for his interest mainly 
upon his plot, while he is generally at an advantage in dealing 
with the public, is at a decided disadvantage in the hands of his 
critic. For the one condition that we om | be able either to praise 
or blame him intelligibly is that we should first reveal what his 
plot is; and this is simply the worst treatment which he can 
receive at our hands. After that, praise or blame are both in- 
different. A little bit of conversation quoted may only whet the 
appetite to know more of the interlocutors. Buta fragment of a 
story seems futile in the last degree unless you know the whole. 
We can only say generally that Mr. Murray's plot is sufliciently 
original and worked up with enough of skill to satisfy any bus 
the most exacting readers. We found ourselves getting duly 
excited before the dénouement. The story culminates in a trial -- 
hardly a new incident in itself. A trial and its attendant 
circumstances seems in modern novels to have taken the place of 
almost all the older properties of romantic tiction—of the begyars’ 
gaberdines, the walled chambers, the stolen children, &c. Still 
the scene of the trial of Tom Carroll, the hero, is well worked up, 
and the main incident of all such scenes, the appearance at the 
right moment of a Austeropoinos Até, is here made effective in a 
high degree. 

Readers of Mr. Christie Murray’s novels will know that he be- 
longs to the school of Mr. Charles Reade. And it is no small 
praise to say that he has caught a fair share of the vigour and 
rapidity of that romancer. His characters, too, belong to the same 
category as those that figure in Mr. Reade’s stories. They are 
drawn with a sufficient resemblance to nature to take a complete 
appearance of vitality so long as we are in the whirl of the plot, 
which is also what we feel about the characters of a good modern 
drama while we are watching its representation. Unfortunately, 
when the performance is over they sink back into a sort of semi- 
animate condition. The real test of complete vitality in any 
character of fiction we take to be whether we go on taking an 
interest in them and imagining new adventures for them after the 
special story to which they belong is over. It has been said that 
Hamlet is so much alive that even after we have seen him killed 
before our eyes we cannot persuade ourselves that his adventures 
areatanend. The same is true (ina minor degree) of Colonel 
Newcome or of Tito Melema, even of the creations of much less 
celebrated authors than Thackeray or George Eliot. But it is not 
true of any of Mr. Charles Reade’s characters, uor, so far as our 
recollection serves us, of any of Mr. Christie Murray's. 

It necessarily results from this incomplete vitality of the cha- 
racters that we do not see very much of those “ sovereign passions 
immortal in man” which our author promised us in his preface. 
All the characters are meant to have strong feelings, no doubt ; but 
we scarcely realize that they have them. Caterina Malfi, who is 
the “ late-avenging ” goddess before spoken of, is the only person- 
age who is under the sway of any overmastering emotion; and 
her revenge is rather of the conventional type which fiction has 
decreed shall be associated with an Italian name. Tom Carroll 
seems a good deal in love at the beginning of the story, but he 
falls out of it again and into a liking for some one else without 
any clear reason,except a highly — desire “to oblige”; and 
Antonio Barretti’s passion for Mary Lording is a thing we rather 
read of than see in the working. We are disposed to find the 
same fault with Mark Carroll, the villain of the piece. Mr. Murray 
seeks, not ee: successfully, to defend himself against the charge 
of making Mark too unmitigated a scoundrel, and cites Iago and 
Bill Sykes (Fagin were a better instance) as examples in his su 
port. Dickens is hardly to be quoted as an authority upon 
point; and as for Iago, he had, at any rate, the excuse of provo- 
cation, for the slight of being passed over in favour of Cassio is 
supposed to have Loon unbearable to him. No mere love of com- 
fortable well-being would have brought Iago to attempt what he 
did attempt. And the main question in the case of Mark Carroll 
seems to us to be, not whether there are as bad men in the world 
as he, but whether they would be carried far on the road of villany 
without more impulse than Mark Carroll was subject to. 

On the other hand, though the personages of Hearts do not rise 
to the rank of great creations, they never sink to the level of bei 
merely conventional characters. There is a certain alertness 
vigour in the author's portraits which make them pleasant to meet 
with, though they may not make a Soa Saeeeyien on our minds 
when they have gone. Mr. Anthony Bethesda is a good example 
of this kind of talent. And, as we have made no quotation from 
the book as yet, we will let the author give his own sketch of 
Mr. Bethesda on one or two of his appearances in the course of 


Taking his walks abroad one London autumn morning, Mr. Bethesda 
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furniture at the door of a little house. A florid grey-haired man was 
i ing the unloading, and a middle-aged woman of decent middle- 

class exterior was assisting a very pretty girl in the porterage of light 
articles from the big van to the little heuse, Mr. Bethesda paused a 
moment to look on, with = air of No man 
his mind for apologies on the ground t amet ae 
youth and beauty, and Mr. Bethesda was a widower old enough to be 
the girl’s father. 
Presently @ larger article had to be unloaded, “and the grey 
florid man emerged from the house and lent a pair of hands.” 

“It is a Christian duty to help a neighbour,” said Mr. Bethesda, 


“So I have heard,” replied the florid man drily, with an odd distrustful 
look at him. 

“ Allow me,” said the good man, either not observing or disregarding the 
other’s manner. 

Nobody objected to his assistance, and he lifted as strongly as the rest. 
This incident led to Mr. Bethesda’s becoming the “ house- 
hold guide, philosopher, and friend” to the family of Michael 
Moore. And as such he was found by Tom Carroll when he came 
upon a visit to the Moores :— 

That gentleman bowed to Tom, and smiled his humble and beneficent 
smile at him. “This is Mr. Carroll, Bethesda,” said the farmer, “the 
arom who is so good as to advance me the money for that little 

usiness.” That gentleman smiled at Tom again, as if to reward him for 
his kindness. “This is my Christian friend Bethesda, Mr. Thomas. I was 
speaking of him when he knocked, and saying he was a trifle over-pious 
for my tastes, but a keenish man of business, and I think he means well.” 

“Our friend is a caustic humourist,” said Mr. Bethesda to Tom; “a 

caustic humourist is our friend.” 
Later on in the story it was the lot of Tom Carroll to become the 
lessee of a theatre, and to advertise for a theatrical manager. He 
selected from his correspondents a certain “ A. B.” as the most pro- 
mising, and requested an interview. 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir,” said the maid, “ by appointment.” 

And to Tom Canali’ cnoies he beheld the portly form and amiable smile 
of Mr. Anthony Bethesda. .. . 

“T should not have thought that theatrical management had been at all 
in your line, Mr. Bethesda,” said Tom, recovering a little from his surprise. 

“T began life upon the boards,” returned Mr. Bethesda, “and until the 
year °63 I remained in active connexion with stage life. My record is 
remembered yet, I have reason to believe, and if you will take the trouble 
of referring to the gentlemen whose names I have given, they will speak of 
me favourably.” 

“Yes?” said Tom, and demanded his terms. Mr. Bethesda gave them, 
and they seemed reasonable enough. 

“ Whether I should be so fortunate as to meet your approbation or not, 
Mr. Carroll,” said the applicant, “I should like to ask one favour of you, 
ifI may. May I rely upon you not to mention this application—at pre- 
sent at least—to any person you may happen to know in the immediate 
neighbourhood of my present residence. I know the prejudice which 
exists among the breth—, among religious people as a mass against the 
theatrical profession, and I might damage my own usefuliiess if my return 
or intended return to my old line of lite were known.” .. . 

Mr. Bethesda withdrew, and Tom set about bis inquiries that afternoon. 

“ Bethesda,” said the manager of the Oberon. ‘* Bethesda? Oh, yes! 
I knew Bethesda. Competent? Rayther. Smart man was Bethesda— 
very smart indeed. Honest and reliable? We-el, I should think so. 
Never heard anything against him. Left everything here in apple-pie 
order. Gave perfect satisfaction. Mr. Bethesda coming back to business, 
sir, a decided acquisition, I should say, to any house in London.” 


MILTON’S SONNETS.* 


ie this welcome little volume the proportion of Milton is as 
Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of bread; the proportion of Miltow 
commentators and critics and translators as Falstaff’s intolerable 
deal of sack. These comparisons are, far from new; but they are 

ropriate, and they will serve. Counting the Italian essays, 

ton wrote but four-and-twenty sonnets in all—a continence 
which, not less than the quality of his work, preserves him from 
any similarity with modern sonneteers, those monsters of fecundity, 
who reckon their quaterzains by hundreds, and gre still insatiable 
PL panenpyne About these four-and-twenty if is surprising to 

what a deal there is to say. Mr. Mark Pattison has so many 
remarks to offer—of sonnets in the abstract and general, and of 
these of Milton in the concrete and particular—that he seems to 
have had no sort of difficulty in filling a good two hundred and 
twenty pages. He is full of matter; and the result of his fulness 
is one of the best and worthiest numbers in the little series in 
which his work is included. 

It has been said that ours is an epoch of decadence; an epoch 
that concerns itself more willingly with the form than with the 
matter of things, and takes a keener interest in the letter of art 
than in the spirit. Mr. Mark Pattison’s introduction is in a 
certain sort and from certaip points of view a proof that the 
dictum is not altogether unjust. He begins by laying down a 
number of stringent and unalterable rules. To these, he suys, 
all they who ply the sonneteering trade must certainly conform. 
If they do not, then—theoretically, at least—their labour is 
lost. Poems they may have may which poems are somewhat 
on the sonuet’s . But with perfect sonnets—sonnets alike 
in matter, form, structure, idea, and aim—they have nothing 
whatever todo. The code he draws up is not Jess formal than 
minute. To the makers of ballades and villanelles, the poets of 
sestinas and the rondeau redoublé, it will arrive as a message from 
Apollo's self. It is so full and complete that to read it is almost 
to become a perfect sonneteer. You are told that (a) “a sonnet 
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must consist of fourteen lines, neither more nor less”; that (2) 
“the lines must be lines beats or bey = 
c) “ as to arrangement; the lines must rime”; that (@) “in di 
Oise of the rimes the whole sonnet may be Bent a as com- 
posed of two systems; the first eight lines forming one system, and 
the remaining six the other”; while “the first system of eight 
lines is com of two quatrains,” and “ the second system of two 
tercets.” . Pattison’s next hh embodies the rule for 
rhyming the quatrains; his next, the rule for rhyming the tercets; 
his next, the rule for choosing the two sets of rhymes; his next, 
the rule which compels you so to arrange your rhymes in 
the tercets as “not to reproduce the disposition of those in the 
quatrains ”; his next, the rule against double rhymes; and his 
last, the rule which obliges you to refrain from rounding off 
your quaterzains with the clink and swagger of a couplet. This 
is merely the section of “ Form.” The section of “ Material ” is 
just as complete and many-sided. It teaches you to aspire to unity 
as an essential quality; to “lead up to and open” your unique 
thought or mc “in the early lines of the sonnet—strictly, in 
the first quatrain ” ; and in the second quatrain to place your hearer 
“in full ion of it”; to “lay around” in a Petrarchian 
manner (so to speak) after the second quatrain, for the production 
of “a pause, not full, nor producing the effect of a break 
but as of one who is turning over what has been said in the 
mind to enforce it further.” Your next proceeding must be to 
see that “the opening of the second system, strictly the first 
tercet,” is flexible enough to “turn back upon the thought or 
sentiment, take it up, and carry it forward to the conclusion.” 
Having got so far, you must look after your conclusion, and con- 
strain it to be “a resultant, summing the total of the sugges- 
tion in the preceding lines,” neither more nor less than “asa 
lakelet in the hills gathers into a still pool the running waters 
contributed by its narrow area of gradients.” Nor is this all. 
You are getting on, but you are not yet a perfect sonneteer. 
You have still to in mind that while your conclusion 
ought to “leave a sense of finish and completeness, it is 
necessary to avoid anything like epigrammatic point.” You have 
still to note that “by this the sonnet is stone 0 from the 
epigram,” in which the “conclusion is everything,” while “in 
the sonnet the emphasis is nearly, but not quite, equally distri- 
buted,” inasmuch as there is “a slight swell, or rise, about the 
middle.” You have still to learn to move gracefully when 
shackled with “ other restraints ” ; as that, not reckoning “ parti- 
cles, auxiliaries, or. familiar epithets,” you employ no word twice 
over, “ unless where some particular effect is aimed at by the repe- 
tition”; that, however partial you may be to “a feeble or ex- 
pletive line,” you must learn to do without them, inasmuch as they 
“cannot be tolerated”; that, however closely you have modelled 
your style on Mr. Browning's, you must shun “an obscure line,” 
as though it were a manifestation of the Principle of Evil. 
“ Obscurity,” Mr. Pattison remarks judiciously, “is a fault in any 
writing, prose or verse”; and “in a short poem, such as a sonnet, 
an obscure line is not only lost itself, it diffuses dimness over the 
whole piece.” The reason is that “the intellect of the hearer has 
not space to recover from the perplexity into which it has been 
thrown,” by the obscurity in question, “ before the end of the piece 

is reached.” 

At this point, we are glad to say, the author shuts his code and 
puts up his footrule and com . The learner rejoices and 
gladly makes his way out of the Valley of Bones through 
which, with Mr. Pattison for his guide, he has been stumbling so 
long. He feels that he has mastered the poetics of the sonnet, and 
that he is strong in the “ bookish theoric” of the question, and b 
attending to all these regulations, he cannot fail to make his mar 
as a complete sonneteer. Hardly, however, has he reached the hill- 
top, turned his back dn the desolation below, and set hia face in the 
direction of that Beulah of examples which he has hoped may 
sparkle and smile ahead, ere he discovers, on his guide and philo- 
sopher’s own showing, that he is as far from eminence as ever, 
that to the making of a sonnet there goes something more than 
rule of thumb, and that there is not one of Mr, Pattison’s regula- 
tions which has not been violated with the best results conceiy- 
able. “Success,” observes Mr. Pattison—and he is perfectly 
tight—* success is the best test,” and “a brilliant example justifiss 
its own structural form.” This is as much as to say that if you 
offend magnificently, you may within certain limits offend as often 
as you please; that if you are Keats, or Wordsworth, or Shelley, 

ou may sculpture your fourteen lines pretty much as you like. 
The result may be “‘ Ozymandias,” or “ Bright star, would I were 
patient as thou art,” or “Two Voices are there; one is of the 
Sea.” None of these is a perfect sonnet, and all three are among 
the most precious jewels ot the sonneteering art. 

It will have been noted that Mr. Pattison’s code is singularly 
careful and exact, and that to be at all interested in the technical 

rts of poetry is to be arpa, As svg to itsauthor. We have 
ngered so long upon it that we have left ourselves but little space 
in which to treat of the store of fruitful and interesting matter 
at whose entrance it is set. Many of his remarks are excellent 
sense, and much of his criticism is just and happy in no mean 
degree. It must, however, be confessed that in some places his 
love of formalism (which is a very different thing from form) leads 
him, as it seems to us, very far astray indeed. A good instance 
of this is found in his treatment of the first sonnet:— _ 

O nightingale! that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve when all the woods are still. 


There are some to whom these two admirable lines appear to 
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exhaust the beauty and artistic interest of the whole work—who 
, in fact, twelve succeeding lines as so much anti- 
Here is Mr. Pattison’s criticism O nightingale ! 
The baldness of this opening must be felt by every one; but the 
reason why the effect is bad is not so obvious. Perhaps we may 
say that the exclamatory parti ing on the ear first raises the 
expectation of a burst of emotion, which is rudely checked when 
we find it leads to nothing, but only serves as what grammarians 
call ‘the sign of the vocative.’ This check, or disappointment, 
will always be felt when the ‘0’ is prefixed to a substantive stand- 
ing alone. The blank is less felt, or not at all, where an epithet 
of strong feeling,” &c. According to this, Shelley was wrong 
when he cried out, “OQ World! O Life! O Time!”; while the 
author of the “far wandered words,” “O Jimminy Figs!” was 
right when he prefixed to his substantive “Figs ” what is pre- 
sumably an “ epithet of strong feeling ” in “ Jimminy,” the mystic 
vocable. By the same rule, Shaks ’s “O Romeo, Romeo!” 
counts for as little as Byron’s “O Hesperus!” This is hyper- 
criticism perhaps; but so is Mr. Pattison’s disobliging reference 
to “ what grammarians call ‘ the sign of the vocative.’” Again, it 
is a little startling to find him wondering how and why it is that 
Milton, who showed in half a dozen places that he knew all about 
the Petrarchian m of suspensions—an essential in Mr. 
Pattison’s code, it will be remembered—should have deliberately 
disregarded Petrarch and all his rules in some eighteen others ; in 
other words, why and how it is that Milton should have been ill 
advised enough to consider the sonnet from the artist’s point of 
view, and not from the mere critic’s—as Milton, that is to say, and 
not as his latest editor. 

It remains for us to add that Mr. Pattison—it is hard to say why 
—has included in his collection Milton’s commendatory couplets on 
Shakspeare. He has neither printed nor numbered them as a 
sonnet, it is true; but we fail to understand why he has printed 
them at all, or why, having done so, he did not print the “Song 
on May Morning” as well. An amusing feature in the book is the 
editor's Ms gw of the English versions—by Cowper and Lang- 
horne and the gifted Strutt—of Milton’s Italian essays (the 
Canzone among them, probably to keep the Shakspeare verses com- 
pany). Anything less Miltonic or less suggestive of the originals 
than the most of these exercises it would ‘be difficult to imagine. 
Ecce signum ; here is an “amorous octave” by Strutt the bard :— 

'» The nymphs and amorous youths around 
Deride my lyre’s unskilful sound. 
“ And why,” they ask, “O why this care, 
In accents strange to tell thy pains, 
ab 4 Breathing soft love in unknown strains ? 
’ Confess thy hopes are vain, though fair, 
That whisper ‘ Sweeter sounds may dwell 
In music of a foreign shell.’” 
We know what Milton would have thought of this delirious 
effusion, for we have read our I-ycidas, and remember the “ scraunel 
ipes of wretched straw.” We can imagine, having regard to the 
te of Salmasius, how he would have visited its association with 
verse of his own. ' 


OLD YORKSHIRE.* 


R. WILLIAM SMITH, F.S.A.S., may almost be said to be 
himself an antiquarian institute, and we begin to look for his 
pr proceedings as for the Transactions of some solemn archzeo- 
ogical fraternity. The present is his third volume of papers, and it 
shows no falling off from the two series that have p: ed it, except 
that some of the engravings exhibit a very low state of provincial 
art. In the first place a word of praise should be given to the 
analytical table of contents, and perhaps also to the exhaustive index, 
though the latter is spoiled by being broken up into four parts,and 
under the different hends of “ general,” “names,” “ places,” 
and “contributors”; a distribution which, instead of assisting, 
only embarrasses the inquirer, the first of these divisions being suff 
ciently inclusive of the rest. The opening article appropriately 
deals with ‘‘ York in the Past,” and so far as a few pages can be 
made to deal with a subject for which twice the whole volume 
would be insufficient, there is no reason to be dissatisfied with 
the treatment of the subject. Once the first city and military 
capital of Britain, York is hardly more interesting by the 
fact that the earliest Christian Emperor there assumed the 
purple, than for having been the episcopal seat of St. Augustine's 
ollower Paulinus, and that prelate’s successors SS, Chad and 
Wilfrid, the first of whom was the founder of the Minster, or 
rather of the little wooden sanctuary which stood on its site. In 
that humble upd Paulinus on Easter Day, 4.0. 627, baptized 
Eadwine, King of Northumbria, whose rule in the future extended 
over Britain with such beneficent effect, that it was proverbially 
said, “ A woman with her babe might walk unharmed from sea to 
compared w e t, the cups of brass set by the waysi 
springs for the caenienens of woary travellers were suffered to 
remain unstolen, The writer of “ York in the Past” supplies an 
engraving of tho existing Minster, and boldly attempts within his 
contracted space to sketch the process of its construction ; but, apart 
from the splendid history of York, the Minster alone, or the 
Minster Chapter-house alone, of which latter that cold lover of 
English things, Nathaniel Hawthorne, remarked, “I never saw 


* Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith, F.8.A.S, Third Series, 
London: Longmans & Co. 


any piece of human architecture so beautiful—at least I thought 
so while I was looking at it, and I think so stilt”—would alone 
demand the whole space for description. The paper, however, is 
an able presentation of much matter in con form. Of 
Sancton, a small village on the edge of the Wolds near Market 
Weighton, in the East Riding, the medieval character has 
passed away, and at- first sight there is little to detain the 
curious traveller. The twelfth-century church and the ancient 
thatched cottages have been superseded by commonplace strac- 
tures; but, as in many other old places, this has been only 
like tearing out the middle leaves of a striking volume of human 
history. itish entrenchments are here extensive, though fast 
yielding to the ploughshare; and long and round barrows 
of forgotten heroes are also numerous, though most of them 
have been despoiled to no recorded purpose. Mr. M. Foster, the 
writer of the article on “ Sancton and its Relics,” describes what 
he calls a Roman amphitheatre and a well belonging to it, 
300 feet deep, but now partly filled ; also his discovery of urns, 
skeletons, and other mortuary relics; including in one instance 
two bronze arm-clasps, one belt-clasp, one long and three circular 
fibule, twenty-three amber beads (one curiously inlaid), together 
with fragments of urns and charcoal, the bronze trinkets being 
highly decorated, and all in perfect condition, in association with 
the skeleton of one who was evidently a lady of rank and fond of 
the bravery of tinkling ornaments. She also the attraction of 
fine white teeth, for the discoverer says :—“I have never found a 
decayed tooth. Some had been much worn; notwithstanding, 
they fitted even and close all round.” The wearing of the top 
surface of the teeth was owing to the millstone process of masti- 
cation necessary to consuming dried corn, the usual diet of the 
ancient Britons. Other contributions to the remoter history of the 
county are “The Briton and Saxon in Yorkshire,” “ The Dane in 
Wharfedale,” “ The Norman and his Conquest,” &c., which are well- 
— papers, too condensed for abstract, signed “ W. Wheater, 
8 


“The Ancient Cloth Trade of Yorkshire” is a succinct ac- 
count of the guilds connected with one of the chief industries 
of the county, at a time when masters and men, instead of 
being, as now, divided forces, were one body, united in self- 
defence. Such guilds were rightly named fraternities, the’chari- 
ties of the common household being the type of their constitu- 
tion, while the regulations of fellowship were such as to encour- 
age sincerity, justice, fairness, and truth as the guiding principles 
of their dealings with men, the penalties attached to the infrac- 
tion of the ordinances of the sodalities being sufficient to insure 
that honesty should be the best policy,and that shoddy and devil’s 
dust should be things unknown in the days of Chaucer's Squire, 


whose coat was, 
as it were, a mead, - 
All full of fresh flowers, white and red. 


We find in this account explanations of the sometimes not 
intelligible terms of the clothing craft, which included the wool- 
ker; the pinner, comber, or kempster; the webster; the fuller 
Foriginall the walker, who “got his name originally from the 
custom of thickening the cloth by treading upon it, before the in- 
troduction of machinery”); the tayseler, who formerly, as now, 
used the teazle for raising the nap on the cloth; the dyer or 
tinctor ; the wadman, who took his name from the ‘* woad ” which 
he imported from Holland for the dyers; the sherman, who 
eehwel | the nap of the manufactured article; the tapeser, or 
tapestry maker ; the draper, who sold the cloth to be made up; the 
tailor, or more affectedly, the ter, a relic of the old Norman 
ba entier ”; the merser, and his offshoot the haberdasher ; the 
milliner, who, like Autolycus, was a seller of flash jewelry that he 
imported from Milan, whence his name ; and the hosier or chaucer, 
the latter form derived from chausses, a kind of leather breeches 
worn over mail armour; all which useful persons, together with 
the furrier, the bucklemaker, the girdeller, the pouch-maker, and 
the aulnager or measurer, figure in Mr. Margereson’s paper, as they 
once helped to make up the pageantry of the York Corpus Christi 
rocession. 
a St. Mary’s-in-the- Wood, Morley,” by the Editor, is nominally 
an account of the church of that name, which was rebuilt in 
1875. But the paper comprises a narrative of what is locally 
known as the “ Faraley Wood Plot,” a conspiracy that has hard! 
been heard of by the average student of English history, pom | 
it was an enterprise of great pith and moment in the intention of 
the intriguers. Like the more famous Pilgrimage of Graee of 
the previous century, the insurrection had for its object the 
restoration of an order of things just past away; the suppression 
of heresy and the re-establishment of monachism being the aim 
of the earlier confederation, and the revival of Presbyterianism 
of the later. To reinstate the ejected Puritan ministers and 
re-seat the rebel Parliament were among the fond designs of 
an alliance of Nonconformists of the West Riding, headed by 
Captain Oates, an old republican officer who lived in the Manor 
House, Morley, a roomy old building which yet stands, and 
may possibly have interest to some for ae in later days 
been the birth of the successful Sir Titus Salt. In a letter 
inted in the Domestic Calendar of State Papers, from Edward 
pley to Sir George Savile, dated October 13, 1663, the latter is 
warned against surprise, as many horsemen had just through 
Leeds, while three hundred rebels were in Farnley Wood, three 
miles from that place, who intended to take Skipton Castle, 
Some Oates was the vi school- 
master, and taught his sc in the chancel end of St. Mary’s- 
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in-the-Wood. His assistant in the school, and one of the com- 
eo, was his son, Ralph Oates, a clergyman. The project 

ving been betrayed by a perfidious accomplice, Ralph Oates was 
taken prisoner, and to save Pimeelf turned king’s evidence, reveal- 
ing a widely spread conspiracy of a most revolutionary character. 
= Oates, it is said, was first warned of the approach of the 

ilitary by his schoolboys, who saw them coming on the highroad 
from the direction of Leeds. He fled at once, but was afterwards 
taken and executed. Another of the leaders, John Ellis, an old 


— have saved his own life at the expense of his master's, but, 
unlike the faithless Ralph Oates, who saw his own father ~~ 
this man declin e had 


constancy his family were afterwards almost supported by the 
Dawsons. 

It must be confessed that narratives of roguery are often rather 
seductive reading; but whether it was worth while for Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt to pen so elaborate a biography of the sorry 
“Flint Jack” may be doubted. There is something peculiarly 
odious in the forgery of antique relics. The cunning pro- 
duction of prehistoric flint arrow-heads, and of funeral urns 
of pretended ancient British and Roman manufacture, and the 
palming them ‘off for what they may resemble, is not only to 
rob us in pocket, but to insult some of our most cherished sensi- 
bilities, those of refined and urselfish interest in the past. A 
forged Roman milestone, which Jack dug up from a field where 
he himself had buried it, baffled at first the intelligence, we 
are here told, of two of our most practical archwologists, 
though its parentage was finally discovered. It was artfully 
inscribed IMP CONSTAN EBVR, and is now in a private 
collection. How many of his flints and other fabrications are 
at present undetected in public and private museums it might 
be ditfieult to guess, for there is hardly any Northern or Eastern 
town of England of good size that he did not visit to distribute 
his fictitious wares. He remained in London, it is said, twelve 
months, chiefly occupied in manufacturing flints, the whole time 
obtaining his supplies of raw material by taking boat to the chalk 
cliff at Woolwich, till at length the dealers and the museums became 
overcharged with flints. In the goodness of his heart, Mr. Jewitt 
is unwilling to judge “the poor fellow,” who is now dead, with 
any asperity; and he confesses to bearing a tender recollection of 
his good qualities, “for he was not devoid of them.” But the 
man’s systematic trickery, lying, and drunkenness, to say nothing 
of some robberies that procured him twelve months’ imprisonment 
in Bedford gaol, demand a very exceptional breadth of charity to 
judge him to have been other than a worthless knave. 

he list of “‘ Yorkshire Centenarians” is so extensive, and other 
instances of longevity are so satisfactory in number, that those 
who think life worth living might be advised to try the air which 
so well agreed with the constitution of Henry Jenkins, whose 
burial is recorded in the parish register of Bolton-on-Swale, Dec. 
9, 1670, in his 169th year; or of Thomas Nawman, who died at 
Bridlington in 1542, aged, according to his tombstone, 153. A 
third, George Kirton, of Oxnop Hall, near Reeth, who died in 
1764, reached only to 125 years; but this brevity of life might 
have been owing to his remarkable freedom with his bottle, for no 
one, it seems, was fonder of its solace. A firm believer in Jenkins 
here writes a paper on his life and its vicissitudes, the well-known 
story of his conveying a horseload of arrows to Flodden Field, 
where “ Fell England's arrow fiight like rain,” being duly related ; 
as likewise, when in later days butler to Lord Conyers, we have 
his rather commonplace recollection that the Abbot of Fountains 
was fond of drinking a cheery flagon with his lordship. Except the 
Wandering Jew, the venerable Jenkins may be reckoned (if the 
story is true) the oldest man since the days of the patriarchs, 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


E Story of Melicent, though it is in only one volume, seems 
as ponderous as if it had been told in three. In fact, we do 
not know that we bare ever read a book which has weighed more 
heavily upon our spirits. The characters are heavy, the style is 
heavy, the sentences are heavy, and heavy are the words. We 
doubt greatly whether any woman, and we feel sure that no man, 
could read it straight through. It is a book through which the 
luckless reviewer flounders as best be can. Its heaviness is of 
such a kind that it forbids him to pass over it, as it were, with a 
series of light ekips. His feet are weighed down and his spirits 
are hopelessly depressed. He struggles on, having need of all the 
e that he can summon up, leaving behind him in his pro- 
gress ightnuess of heart and cheerfulness of spirit. When at last 
has traversed the dismal swamp of words, le scarcely bas spirit 
enough left him to turn round, and to avenge his sufferings b 
abuse. Nature worn out can, for the time, do nothing further, till 


* The Story of Melicent. By Fayr Madoc. London: Macmillan & Co. 


The Parish of Hilly: a Simp'e Story of a Quiet Place. By Mrs. Fairman 
Maan. Stock. 1883. 


sleep, the “ dear mother of fresh thoughts,” has at once cleared 
and revived his drooping mind. The story opens with a prologue, 
and the prologue introduces us to “a bevy of ladies occupied 
in the discussion of afternoon tea.” Among them is Mrs, 
Fremaine, the heroine, a lady whose colouring was full of allure- 
ment, whose expression was surcharged with profound gravity and 
pensive isolation, whose dignified serenity was incomparable, 
whose conversation was extraordinary, and who at length declared 
herself an enigma. Long before this the reader had declared her 
a bore. She reminded the author of Italian sunsets illumining a 
speechless splendour, of Himalayan sublimity, of Marcus Curtius, 
of Buddha, and of Jonathan. She had a doubleness about her 
which, she calmly acknowledged, must look strange. “ But you must 
remember,” she added by way of explanation, “that there is a 
duality of mind as well as of vision.” If this does not make the 
matter much clearer, and if the reader is puzzled by the duality of 
vision, he is reminded that, “when one stands upon a bridge 
between two cities, one sees both before and behind.” Whether 
any kind of a bridge, or only a bridge between two cities, gives this 
power of seeing before and behiud, she does not tells us. Perhaps 
she felt that, in advancing from her own doubleness to the duality of 
mind, and from the duality of mind to the duality of vision, she- 
had reached her tether. At all events, she cut all further ques- 
tions short by turning on the author a putes look, by which a 
mystic veil seemed to fall apart. “I thought I could see a 
glimpse within of charred and blackened ruins, with a swift and 
troubled stream, starlit and tortuous, hurrying through their 
midst.” This was not all, though this was a good deal for 
one piercing look, even should there be a duality of vision. 
By the way, we may ask, Did Pitt suffer from a duality of 
vision that evening after dinner when Dundas decl to 
him, as they entered the House of Commons, that he could 
see no Speaker, and Pitt replied, or at least is said to have 
replied, “See no speaker! —n it, I see two.” But light 
anecdotes such as this must not lead us away from our serious 
subject. When the mystic veil was down, not only was there a 
vision of charred ruins and of a tortuous stream, but also there 
was heard, as it were, “the faint cry of men’s voices chanting the 
Miserere, and the sudden snapping of a violin string in a great 
orchestra.” Thereupon the heroine’s husband enters upon the 
scene, a man of a powerful and glittering eye. We do not clearly 
make out whether the snapping of the violin string is symbolical 
of his evil career or of the heroine’s melancholy fate. 

The Prologue comes to an end with the inscription on Mrs. Fre- 
maine’s tombstone, and the author standing by reading it, vexed by 
the carolling of a robin. We turn over the page, and are taken 
back to the Norman Conquest, by way of a convenient introduc- 
tion to the heroine’s history. She belonged to a family that had 
come over with the Conqueror. “The obligations of their birth 
defended them from the possibility of mediocrity. By virtue of 
this circumstance they were raised above the level of their 
daily associates, and for their integral merits they retained 
their position.” The meaning that the author attaches to 
“integral ” in this passage we cannot even guess at. However, we 
must do her the justice to admit that in her language she is not 
always beyond a conjecture. Thus, when she says that a young 
doctor had returned to his native village, “ to assist and eventually 
to substitute his father,” we know what she means. In the fine 
piece of rant which we shall presently quote we have a clue to the 
extraordinary word “ transmogrified ” which is found there. It has 
been very lately used in public by that ardent advocate of popular 
education, Sir John Bennett. In evidence that he has just given 
before the police-court, he said that his watch, of which he had 
been robbed, “had been transmogrified. It had been altered in- 
ternally in several ways.” Transmogrification implies, therefore, 
manifold internal alterations, But there is no City knight to clear 
up for us the sense of integral merits, Even the worthy old lady 
who cooks for us our daily chop does not assist us towards 
it, extensive and arbitrary though is her rule over words. 
She has told us that a waterproof is a great preventative 
against rain, and that a hot iron is a great dependent of « 
good fire. She even promised to renovate some fish which 
we had brought home. But of integral merits she knows no- 
thing. We have sounded her, and sounded her in vain. Far 
inferior was the heroine’s husband to the heroine. “If his 

igree was long, his origin was obscure and his antecedents 
ignoble.” We almost blush to mention it, but truth compels us 
to say that 817 years ago his progenitor was a barber. It is by 
no means wonderful that to him “ there clung, like a vampire, the 
remembrance of obscure and nameless graves.” He was a widower, 
and had an only daughter, who fell in love with the heroine's 
only brother. The otfer on her part of a rosebud, and his refusal 
of it, leads up to transmogrification :— 

With sudden passion she threw the rosebud from her. It fell among the 
bushes with a soft crash. Then all was silent. She was trembling with 
excitement. She deemed René altogether cold and impassive. She would 
have told him so, had not the restraints of custom girt her in. He stood 
before her speechless, Yet he could have wrapped her round with an end- 
less embrace, 

‘ PA did we come here? ” she said, stamping her foot. “Let us go 

She was transmogrified. She was an Amy René had never seen before. 
But he could not trust himself to speak. 

The heroine had meanwhile fallen in love with a baronet, who 
announced that when a boy he had sold his soul to the devil, 
while only money prevented his hearing the clank of his chains. 


, However, at times his face yets illumined us if by an ecsiatic 
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Parliamentary soldier, and at the time a trustee of the “Old 

il Chapel,” was hanged, drawn, and quartered, his property being 
ie confiscated to the Crown ; and besides these nineteen others came 
Wi to the like dismal end. John Fozzard, who had been a cavalry 

if officer under Fairfax, was persuaded to join the plot by his master, 
Abraham Dawson, who lent him a horse. It is recorded that he 
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vision, and his as becomes sacerdotal. But he is alwa 

having fits of melancholy and of rant, and announcing that “ the 
Tose scents cannot penetrate the dense dreariness of his heart, and 
that organ harmonies cannot rend his ears.” “‘O Moon, Moon, 
Moon,’ he spostrophized, ‘ wherefore art thou so cold, so fickle ?’” 
At length it comes out that he has a wife and three children. 
Whereupon he raves for a whole night and a whole chapter, and 
drowns himself early next morning. The heroine is overwhelmed 
with grief, but in course of time , A hears the church clock strike 
seven, and thereupon consents to marry the descendant of the 
barber. About the same time the young lady who had been 
transmogrified is transmogrified no more. She and René make it 
up, and are married also. 

The author of the Parish of Hilby manages to make a very 
long story out of a very small plot. The hero sees a very pretty, 
but a very vulgar, young woman, the daughter of a farmer. He 
kisses her, and it is assumed at once that they are red. Mean- 
while he sees a very different young lady, the sister of the vicar. 
Her head was well poised, and if she was two seasons behind 
in her hats, nevertheless “her waving brown hair, blown up in 
pretty confusion, showed well against the unfashionable verge.” 
A brim, by the way, would seem to have become a verge. With 
her he quickly falls in love. She vows that she is insulted, as she 
believes that he is engaged to her rival of the red golden hair. 
Matters come to a dead-lock. At last a very vulgar cousin from 
London visits the very vulgar young lady, the farmer's daughter, 
and gets engaged to her, The hero, who had lately been exclaim- 
ing, “A beast of a day! A beast of a place! A beast of a life! 
I wish I had never been born! I wish I was dead!” soon is 
found looking into a pair of moonlit troubled eyes, and making 
love at the rate at which love is always made when the story is 
drawing near its close, Of course the hero and heroine end b 
getting married. There is scarcely enough in all this to fill 
350 somewhat closely-printed pages. But gaps in stories can 
be stop up by words, and of waneble ones too—the 
author has a very plentiful supply. There are tea-parties and 
dinner-parties to describe, and the dull talk that is heard at them 
to record. Thus Chapter V. is entitled “ Dinner at the Vicarage.” 
It opens in the following manner:—“ Soon after the celebration of 
the festival in honour of Mr. Massey, the Freemans received their 
annual invitation to partake of the vicarage hospitality.” _To the 
account of this festivity the reader comes jaded from Chapter IV., 
which had been given up to “ High-tea at the Grange.” Not a 
few of our lady novelists think that meals, and the preparations 
for meals, afford a theme of which readers can never have too 
much, If there are any who care for such descriptions as the 
following, let them by all means send for this volume. For our- 
selves, rather than read them we would pick oakum :— 

High-tea, therefore, it was to be, and of a most gorgeous and resplendent 
nature. Pollie had devoted her energies to the decking of the épergne, 
having driven into Gurton, the nearest town, for flowers for the occasion, 
and had made the drawing-room attractive with many specimen glasses, 
and a readjustment of the rickety tables; Mrs. Freeman had passed two 
niornings in the kitchen, deep in the mysteries of pastry and of sweets, in 
the concocting of which she was a celebrated hand; Mr. Freeman, by dint 
of much persuasion, had even been induced to broach for consumption in the 
evening his best port—not the second-best, which usually did service at the 
Freemans’ at-homes—but the very best, that preserved for his particular 
solace, whose own charm was suflicient to enable the imbiber to disp 
with those of society. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


ROFESSOR WOODWARD'S History of the St. Louis 
&. Bridge (1) is one of those works which may be called 
monumental rather than historical or lite records, Nine- 
tenths of the matter it contains is absolutely unintelligible to the 
general public, while the details of pecuniary, technical, and legal 
squabbles are tedious and valueless even to professional students. 
The book is not meant, however, either for the information of the 
public or the instruction of engineers, but simply to preserve in 
public libraries and national archives a permanent and absolutely 
complete record of everything connected with the construction of 
the gigantic bridge which spans the Mississippi a few miles below 
its junction with the Missouri and a somewhat greater distance 
above the mouth of the Ohio. A readable and intelligible account 
of such a work. would command the attention of all professional 
readers ; and, were it possible to give a simple popular history of 
so grand an achievement, many who understand no more of the 
difficulties overcome than a few general facts and figures can afford 
would study with interest the history of one of the greatest feats 
of American engineering, The grand transcontinental railway route 
from New York to San Francisco is perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent result of daring and genius achieved by the engineers of the 
United States—a body whose opportunities have of course been 
far greater than those of their European rivals, but whose bold- 
ness of conception, practical skill, and inventive genius have 
always been found equal to the demands upon them. Of the 
Pacitic Railway, regarded as a whole, the St. Louis Bridge is a 
part, and perhaps the most marvellous and most successful feature 
of its varied scenery. The ascent of the Rocky Mountains, the 
zigzag tracks carved in the almost perpendicular walls of the 


(1) A History of the St. Louis Bridge. By C., M. Woodward, Thayer 
Professor of Mathematics and Applied Mechanics, and Dean of the Polv- 
technic Sehool of Washington University, St. Louis: Jones & Co, 
Loudon; Triibner & Co. 1881. 


cuiions—from the highest point of which the traveller may some- 
times look down many hundreds of feet, and see below him suc- 
cessive portions of the road along which he has just passed—are 
no doubt more striking to the ig of the ordinary traveller. But 
each single portion oF the work, strange, dangerous, and difficult 
as it seems, was separately practicable, easy, and even insignificant 
in comparison with the erection of a bridge of three arches, each 
with a span of 500 feet, that crosses the so-called “ Father of 

Yaters.” We remember no one engineering work that will bear 
comparison with that which connects the States of Illinois and 
Missouri, which links the vast railway system of the Eastern and 
Western States, completes the land communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaports, and has finally secured to St. Louis 
its position as the first of American inland cities. From whatever 

int of view, from the avenues leading up to the approaches, 

m the river, or from its shores, the bridge appears as a magni- 
ficent monument of human industry and constructive genius. 
Each of the two side arches of iron has a span of 500 feet ; 
the central arch measures no less than 520, with a breadth of 
50 to 60 feet. To find iron and steel capable of bearing such a 
strain, of sustaining in addition the enormous weights for which 
the bridge is destined, tasked in no common measure the manufac- 
turing resources of America ; and the fact that the materials have 
been procured, have stood the severity of the tests to which t 
were submitted, and seem likely to endure the severer tri 
of time and weather, reflects no common honour alike on the 
constructors of the bridge and on those who furnished their 
materials. The construction of the gigantic piers was ren- 
dered specially difficult and dangerous by the enormous stre 
and peculiar character of the current. Not merely the stream, but 
its bed, to a depth of several feet, is in constant and rapid motion ; 
under the water there is a torrent of sand, gravel, and stones 
rushing with equal force, and with almost equal speed. Not only 
the width of the stream, the weight of water, but the force and 
character of the current, were such as perhaps no other builders 
have ever had to contend with. 

An equally solid and still more closely-printed quarto volume 
forms the twenty-fourth number of the Professional Papers of the 
U.S. Corpsof Engineers (2), giving in minute detail the records of the 
triangulation and general survey of the district south of the Great 
Lakes. That survey is now complete, and forms in its way a fitting 
pendant to the bridging of the Mississippi. The enormous scale 
upon which the Ordnance Surveys of the Federal Government are 
conducted, the vast distances to be traversed, the immense areas 
of utter wilderness through which the triangulation must be 
carried, and whither, with few of the resources of civilization to 
aid them, the engineers must convey their instruments, the 
machinery of their work, and all the necessaries of life, give to their 
work a character very different from that of the most elaborate 
and extensive surveys of civilized and settled lands. The officers 
of the survey have often been practically the first discoverers 
of natural marvels, the first explorers of scenery with which, 
through their reports, the world has since become familiar. One 
of the first American State Papers noticed in this journal was the 
report of an exploring expedition which for the first time traced 
from its mouth almost to its source the narrow stream of the 
Colcrado, and astonished Europe and America with a detailed 
account of those marvellous canons, often some scores of miles in 
length, and nearly a thousand feet in perpendicular depth, which 
in the course of uncounted ages a stream, once no doubt the rival 
of the Mississippi, but now shallow and insignificant, has carved 
through the foundation rock of the central desert of North 
America, whose existence explains the desert character of so large 
a part of the region between the Mississippi Valley and the Rocky 
Mountains. To this day the best and fullest information to be 
obtained respecting the geology, paleontology, fauna and flora, 
minerals and metals, as well as the mere geography of that region, 
and of the Rocky Mountains themselves, is to be found in the 
reports of the Ordnance surveyors and other official explorers, 
generally belonging to the Corps of Engineers, always connected 
therewith, and ‘employed under its Yicostion by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Prime's description of what he calls the Model Farms of 
the Western Prairie States (3), chiefly of Iowa, Kansas, and 
Illinois, may mislead not a few European readers by a title which 
to English minds conveys ideas very different from those of the 
class tor which Mr. Prime has written. His model farms are 
not those of gentlemen amusing themselves with new and costl 
experiments for the relief of their own ennui or the benefit of their 
more practical neighbours; they are simply the farms of the la 
or most successful agriculturists in different parts of the North- 
Western Prairie States ; men who neither can afford nor care to try 
novel and expensive manures, elaborate and ornamental buildi 
new strains of high-bred cattle, or new and costly methods of feed- 
ing. Their task has been to make the most of an exceedingly fertile 
soil and a not very genial climate—a climate whose summer, indeed, 
is as warm as that of Southern Europe, but whose winter, in many 
parts at least, is almost as long and severe as that of Sweden. 


(2) Professional Papers of the Corps of Engineers U.S. Army. No 24. 
Report upon the Primary Triangulation of the United States Lake Survey. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Comstock, Corps of Engineers, Brevet Brigadier- 
General, U.S.A., aided by the Assistants on the Survey. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(3) The Model Farms and their Methods ; giving the Experiences of over 
One Hundred Successful Farmers, Edited by Samuel 1. K. Prime. 
Chicago: Knobel & Co. London: Tribaer & Co. 188z. 
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Lohost is with them scanty and expensive ; too often also unskilful. 
‘o save labour, therefore, is perhaps their paramount object, and 
the conditions of their industry contrast in almost every vital point 
with those under which the experiments of English model farms are 
tried. Each of the scores of successful farmers who have reported 
to Mr. Prime the methods they employ and the results they have 
accomplished is allowed to tell his story in his own way, with little 
correction, and, it would seem, with no control on the editor's part. 
Each has to make the largest possible use of machinery; depends 
rather on the native fertility of his soil than on manure; has to 
shelter his cattle against the extremes of a variable climate, and to 
choose them often with more regard to hardihood than to any other 
quality. To their countrymen, or to the intending emigrant, their 
experiences will doubtless be of the highest value. For the English 
iculturist only a few facts here and there—such as, for example, 
use of ensilage—may be at once interesting and instructive. 
Mr. Pennypacker’s Historical and Biographtcal Sketches (4) are 
merely magazine articles and speeches, seldom of the highest 
character, and for the most part dealing with subjects of purely 
local or personal interest. Most of the men whose lives he describes 
are unknown even by name save in their own neighbourhood, and 
not a few of them forgotten even there. The most readable of 
his sketches is a detailed account of his own brief experiences as a 
soldier, or, rather, as a member of the Pennsylvanian Militia, 
during the campaign of Gettysburg. The most valuable are 
some dry historical essays preserving what little is known of 
the Mennonite colony in Pennsylvania, formed under the en- 
couragement of Penn in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. The Mennonites are, historically, descendants of the 
Anabaptists, but resemble those fanatics of the middle ages in little 
but the one tenet from which the latter derived their name. They 
inherited, however, the odium which that name had incurred, and 
appear to have been subject even in Holland to a persecution more 
merciless than that which their persecutors had sustained, without 
learning either wisdom or mercy, at the hands of Alba and Philip IT. 
Their pacific, harmless temper and tenets, not a little resembling 
those of the Quakers, might have seemed likely to exempt them at 
least from searching F eageosen and popular animosity; but the 
Dutch disciples of Calvin resembled, in the bitterness of their theo- 
logical antipathies, in bigotry and cruelty, their Puritan brethren of 
Scotland and England ; and our readers need not be reminded how 
savagely the Puritans, both in the mother-country and in America, 
eet the unoffending Quaker. Penn, whether or not he and 
i , George Fox, had derived their new lights from Men- 
nonite teachers, appears very early to have recognized the close 
resemblance between the Mennonite doctrine and his own ; and soon 
after he had undertaken the colonization of the vast Transatlantic 
vince bestowed upon him by Charles IT., communicated with the 
Mennonites of .Crefeld, a body of fugitives from the 
Netherlands, and induced many of them to settle at Germanstown, 
one of the first foreign colonies formed within the British domi- 
nions. The safe refuge there offered speedily attracted a consi- 
derable number of this harmless sect, whose descendants have 
furnished Pennsylvania with not a few of her most useful and 
honoured citizens. Though, like the descendants of its original 
Quaker inhabitants, they have in great measure abjured the pacific 
tenets of their ancestry, the Pennsylvanians are perhaps the least 
warlike of Americans ; and it needed the invasion of their State 
to rouse them to tke strong Unionist enthusiasm of their Northern 
neighbours. But their objection toa military career, their dis- 
position to renounce the service under conditions not always ac- 
cordant with the highest sense of military honour or ag ae duty, 
seem to have been prudential rather than religious. The most dis- 
tinguished of those whose biographies Mr. Pennypacker preserves 
was David Rittenhouse, a quiet, obscure descendant of one of the 
original Mennonite families, who, before the Revolution broke out, 
had already attained no little distinction as an optician and astron- 
omer, constructing his own scientific instruments with a native skill 
and rs arg, More supplied the place of technical knowledge and the 
resources of European civilization, and enabled him to render no 
inconsiderable services to science. His neighbours seem to have 
been proud of his scientific reputation, and employed him on more 
than one-occasion, in the double character of surveyor and arbi- 
trator, to settle the boundaries of the State. Even before the war 
broke out he had taken some part in politics, and during and after 
the struggle allowed himself to be diverted from labours in which 


he had pochegs no rival in America to functions which many of 
his neighbours might have disc as well, if none could have 
fulfilled them more honourably. e career of a self-made astron- 


omer, constructing his own telescopes and other a tus, amo 
the rude farmers of Pennsylvania cy the middle o tthe eighteenth 
century, with results that rendered his name known in Europe, 
is certainly interesting; and the few simple incidents of ma 
life are well worthy brief but sufficient biographical record 
which Mr, Pennypacker has given them. 

American biographies seldom err on the side of brevity; but to 
tell the story of Daniel Webster's life within the bounds of a 
duodecimo volume in somewhat serge ape would be for the 
most skilful writer a somewhat difficult (5). Th itical 
conflicts of the period during which Webster was one of the three 
leading statesmen of the Union were complicated and intricate, 
and, except to those engaged, often tedious and uninteresting. 


(4) Historical and Biographical Sketches. By Samuel W. Pennypacker. 
Philadelphia: Robert Loudon : & Co. 1883 

(5) American Statesmen—Daniel Webster. By H Cabot Lodge. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1883, 


Those which turned on the question of slavery, which gradually 
became the central issue of American politics, require to be 
studied from the standpoint of the time, and with full recollection 
of the paramount fact that the Slave States had equal rights in the 
common Territories, an equal position within the Union, and cer- 
tain special privileges formally guaranteed to them as the price of 
their accession. e whole interest of Webster's biography turns 
on the political questions he contested in Congress or on the poli- 
tical interests involved in the lawsuits he conducted ; and to give 
a compressed account of his career with anything like clearness 
and candour requires that the biographer should be free from the 

rejudices of modern partisanship. . Lodge is not, indeed, misled 
by the common error of biographers, an rated and indis- 
criminate admiration of his hero; but he is a much more bitter and 
violent partisan than was Mr. Webster himself; and neither to 
Webster nor to any of his greater contemporaries does he ree | 
endeavour to be just. To every one of the more eminent American 
lawyers and statesmen of that age the maintenance of the Union 
was the paramount object. All believed that civil war would be 
fatal either to the Union itself or to constitutional liberty. Mr. 
Lodge writes from the standpoint of an age which has seen the 
Union established by the sword at the cost of a complete suspen- 
sion for many years of —os like constitutional freedom, and 
of those State rights which, in the eyes of Daniel Webster and his 
generation, were consecrated by treaty, and were historically and 
legally, at least, more sacred and fundamental than the Union 
itself. He is simply incapable, therefore, of doing justice to the 
views or the men of the critical period between 1820 and 1850, 
the period of Webster's eminence. 

Much and much easier reading is Mr. Austin’s 
memoir of Longfellow (6). The career of the favourite poet of 
New England was strictly in accord with his personal character, a 
character more clearly and accurately reflected in his Ss than 
is commonly the case. The genial, quiet disposition, the capacit 

and appreciation, the width of view, the bread 
of sympathy, the absence of deep thought or storm 
passion, the sweet, thoughtful, kindly nature, well known to 
who knew anything of the man, which endeared him to all his 
numerous acquaintance, and left him without an enemy even 
among his rivals, might be inferred from the tone and 5 pa of his 
writings in prose and verse. At Harvard and elsewhere Longfellow 
contrived to lead a life as thoroughly congenial to his character 
as he could have sought in the p> he of the older yay 
or among the Pres a Lakes. His friendships are not the 
least interesting part of those memories of an interesting, though 
uneventful, life which his present biographer has brought together. 
His relations with men like Hawthorne, Agassiz, erson, the 
Channings, and Dana, and many other men of science and letters, 
throw a pleasant, if not a new, light on his disposition and circum- 
stances, and exhibit him as the central figure of a society of 
which Oxford or Weimar might well have been d. Mr. 
Austin tells us somewhat too much of works with which the 
world is familiar, and of which, moreover, he can tell little that was 
not already known; and as his acquaintance with Longfellow 
dates only from 1868, he might have shortened and much im- 
proved his work by omitting needless comments and extracts. But 
@ judicious reader can do this for himself, and, skipping what the 
— well have spared him, will find the volume readable 
enough. 

We may deal hereafter at length with the third volume of the 
Count of Paris’s History of the Civil War (7), a volume which 
embraces the year 1863, the campaigns of Ohancellorsville and 
Gettysburg. It is,as might have been anticipated, full of mili- 
tary detail, of fact and comment, marked also, as those who have 
read the previous volumes would expect, by strong personal feeling 
and party prejudice ; but it forms an important and interesting 
portion of what napa will agin consider the best purely 
military history of the war from the Northern point of view. 

Among the numerous State Papers which have a peculiar place 
in American literature, two deserve this month a word of notice. 
The Report of the Secretary of the Treasury (8) shows for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1882, a revenue from ordinary sources of 
about 80 millions, an ordinary expenditure of nearly 52 millions, 
and a redemption of debt Soinelied 33 millions sterling. The 
Reports of the Massachusetts Labour Bureau (9) are generally in- 
teresting and instructive, and always contain tables of wages in 
different employments, which, if abridged and reprinted in a cheap 
form, ny ap be interesting and serviceable to intending emigrants. 
It must be remembered, however, that the wages of labour increase 
constantly and sometimes rapidly as the labourer moves westward. 
The Report before us deals at great length with the question of 

ers’ liability for accidents to the employed, and concludes 
by advising the Legislature of Massachusetts to pass an Act 
founded upon the English Employers’ Liability Act, but forbidding 
the labourer to contract himself out of its provisions. 


of enjoyment 
and i 


(6) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow : his Life, his Works, his Friendships. 

ose Austin. : Lee & Shepard. London: Triibner & 
I 

7) of the Civil War in America. By the Comte de Paris, 

bw Ee i : Porter & Coates. London: Sampson Low 


(8) Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances the Year 1882. W: : Government ing Office. 
London : er & Co. 1882. 

(9) Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labour, 
March 1883. Boston: Wright & Potter. London: Tribner & 1883. 
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Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher gives in a volume (10) of some six 
hundred closely-printed her opinion and. advice upon every 
department of domestic life, from the principles of conjugal and 
parental duty to the details of cookery and cleaning. Her 
counsels on the simpler and more — matters of daily concern 
are perhaps more valuable than her more ambitious lucubrations 
upon moral and social questions, upon which, like many 
pce tho good discipline of English 
households. 

Mr. Allen's two volumes of Christian History (11) have at least 
the merit of brevity. They can hardly be said to give even in 


outline an actual history of the periods they embrace, of the early | 


struggles and final establishment of the Church under the Roman 
Empire, and its recovered ascendency and gradual decline in the 
middle ages, down to the dawn of the Reformation. But to 
those who have not time or inclination for the study of a standard 
Church history they may afford some general idea of the leading 
age and controversies of the primitive and r edieval 
ureh. 
” A handbook (12) of hospital management, emana from the 
State Charities Aid of New York, of course 
considerable authority, and may doubtless afford some useful hints 


to the doctors and nurses of the Old World. 


His Second Campaign (13) is a story of Southern life in recent 
ee the hero being a Northern soldier who has distinguished 
lf in some of those! peculiar exploits which characterized 
Sherman’s march zh Georgia South Carolina; who re- 
members, with less self-applause than most of his comrades, a 
drawn battle with a Southern household, chiefly feminine, with 
whom he is afterwards brought into contact, and by whom he is 
cemngurent and forgiven more readily than might perhaps have 


expected. 

Our usual practice excludes translations, but the translation of 
a novel (14) written by a Turkish lady, the scene of which is laid 
in the Imperial seraglio, may perhaps be made an exception. 
That one part of the tale is not true, inasmuch as it is based upon 
the official account of the death of Sultan Abdul Aziz, the 
translator may safely vouch. We are not so sure.of his prudence 
when he offers a sort of guarantee for the general vraisemblance of 
the picture. 

r. Winser’s Yellowstone National Park pretends to be no more 
than a guide-book (15). It is, however, worth the little time 
its Po will occupy in the absence of a better account of one 
of the most striking scenes—perhaps the most marvellous combi- 
nation of various natural wonders—in the world. The United 
States have’ acted with great good sense, taste, and prompti- 
tude in acquiring the whole of this marvellous valley as national 
property, and consecrating it permanently as a national park 
or playground. The petrified forests and fields, the geysers, the 
natural baths and fountains, the variously coloured basins and 
terraces formed by the overflow of the mineral waters, the lakes 


and cascades, the precipices and woods, have individual rivals | 
elsewhere; but nowhere in the world, so faras we know, is such a 


variety of natural marvels and beauties combined within the same 
ame It is tly to be wished that the United States and the 

minion of Canada would combine to do with Niagara what 
Congress has done with the Yellowstone and Yosemite Valleys, 
and so secure from profanation and disfigurement what is and 
ought to be the common possession of mankind, not the prey of 
manufacturers eager for water-power, or hotel-builders speculating 
upon the commercial value of the very objects they destroy. 


(10) The Home: How to Make and Keep It. By Mrs. Hi Ward 
Beecher. Minneapolis, Minn: Buckeye Publishing Co. London : bner 


&Co, 1883. 

(22) Christian Hi: in its Three Great Periods, By Joseph Henry 
Allen, Author of “Hebrew Men and Times” &c. : Roberts 
Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

12) No. 32. State Charities Aid_Association—Handbook for Hospitals. 
n& ork: & P. Putnam’s Sons. 1833. ere 

13) Round Robin Series—His Second Campaign. Boston: Osgood 
ate London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

14) A Tragedy in the Imperial Harem at Constantinople. By Leila- 
toons the French, with Notes by General E. Colston, 
late Bey on the General Staff Egyptian Army. New York: William S. 
Gottsberger. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(15) The Yellowstone National Park: a Manual for Tourists. By 
Henry J. Winser. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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in the Library, Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, or by post of the undersigned, Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. 


F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent Edi ! Department, 
GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of 125. Guiness will be offered for Open 

Competition on Sueaey, September 23. Subjects of examination : Clas#i¢s, Mathematics, and 

Modern Languages. Second Scholarship, alsu of the value of 125 Guineas, will b offered 
: 


ne 
for Open Competition on the same + Bubjects of Ch y 
Botany. and Zoology. i 
‘or further particulars apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, S.E. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

| TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the valne of £130 each, tenable for one year, will be competed 
for on September 25, and three succeeding days. One of the value of £130 will be awarded 
to the best candidate at this Examination, under twenty years of age, if of sufficient merit. 
For the other, candidates must be under 25 years of age. 

| The Subjects for Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology (no 
| candidate to take more than four subjects). 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition will be competed for at the same time. The Subjects of Examina- 
| tion are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the three following languages, Greek, French, 
| German, This is an 0 Exhibition of the value of £50. 
| wee ~ spurt nat we entered to the Medical or surgical Practice of any Metropolitan 
| School. 
| ©The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St, Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
re patcelens Spgeation may be made to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's 

ospital, E.C. 


ST. GEORGES HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde 
Par rm 


W.—The WINTER SESSION ill comengnee on Monday, October 1, with 


Corner, W. 
an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by W. H. BENNETT, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 P.t.—A Pro- 
spectus of the School, and further inf i may be ot 1 by_pe application 
between One and Three P.., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

Mile End, E.—The SESSION 1883-84 will commence on Monday, October 1, 1883, when 

he Session will be distributed, after whieh there will be a Conversazione to 

which all past and present Students are invited. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPs, 

valve £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September to new 

Students. Fees tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 Guineas in one payment, or 100 Guineas 

in three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free. The Residert 

Appointments consist of Five House-Physiciancies, Five House-Su: ncies, and One Accou- 
cheurship; T and Two Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Speci 

entries may be made for Medical "The London Hospital is new in 

direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


| ‘HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER.— 
College the days, Examination. is open to all 
persons who av "Mairiculatea (ie. entered their ‘names in the Registers of the Owens College 
For detailed information regarding Courses of Study, Degrees, &c. application should be 
made to the RAR. 


— A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 
E RIA 
OWENS COLLEG (VICcTO 


SESSION 1883-41. * 
I.—DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
IL—DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
Candidates for admission in these Departments must not be ander Fourteen years of age, 
those under Sixteen will be ired to pass an Entrance Examination in Eug 
‘Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin; to be held on September 2s. i, 
TII._DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
before ing to of the Prelimi: Examin 
are pare passed one minary a- 


tions 
The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., I1., and III. will commence on October 2. 
IV.—DEPARTMERT FOR .WQMEN (233, Brunswick Street).—The SESSION will 
on tober 


87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr, 

0 I. STEVENS, American Agency ar Square, | on 

_ London, International Money Orders can be sent from ony il english, oad History and DAUNTEREY 

fice in the States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, Prospectuses of the several Departments may obtained sf, Mr, Piceailly, 
may commence at any time. a J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registra. 
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[August 25, 1883. 


IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of NATURAL HISTORY. GEOLOGY. and MINERALOGY in the Queen's 

, Gal ng about to become Vacant, Candidates tor that office are requested to 
their to the Unper-Srcretary, Dublin Castle, on or ‘before the 25th 
Fe Seatercen that the same may be to his E. the Lord- 
The Ce Cansidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon 


his dati 
Dublin Castle, August 14, 1883, 


TRIN ITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
Master—RICHARD F, CURRY, M.A. 
ere is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
An Experi Master is provided tor every ‘Twelve Boys. 
‘wo orsign Masters fur French and German. 
Special p for all ive Examinations and for the Univers'ties. 
School Chapel and detached Sanato 
Every Boy is tauzht to Swim 
Inclusive Terms, 60 to 70 Guincas. 
Apply to the Hrap-MASTER. 


FENIRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— TRINITY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Four, value £20 to £% per annum, wiil be 
oered for competition on September 7 to Boys under Fourteen. Cand: Cates will Le Boarded 
at the School during the Examination.—Apply to the Heap-MAsTen. 


Victoria COLLEGE, JERSEY.—A Public School, organized 
uch, with unusual for Climate suited to Delicate, 
especially | to Indian, BOYS. Board and Tuition, £65 to 


LLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


E 
K ,TAYTOR. M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John's, 
t-Master at Marlborougii and Rugby). 


UEEN'S COLLEGE, 


rium. 


HOTELS. 
B2RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Esplanade, 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. for Ladies and for Complete organisation, 
Spacious ye aud larze Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. Sea-Water 
Service ia the Ik ons and i will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


(TOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay).—TOTLAND 
Bay HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. with moderate ch Billiard- 

room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. t sands ai best bathing 
iu the Island. Good anchorage for yachts.— Apply to the ‘caee 


[LFRACOMBE. -—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


tiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this season. 250 rooms. 
Tabled” ‘hote Six to Eight o’clock, at separate tables.— Address the MANAGER. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1883.—-TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1883. 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Issued by the Company. 
Derby, April 188, JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 
Bowdon PREPARATORY SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 
For Terms, &c., write to Rev. H. A. D. ScRRIDGE, 


A. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, repares 
under Fourteen for "Eton, Winchester, &e. Coun house, ¢ 

Horsley Woods, miles from any town. Healthy situation and good air, Sixteen Pupils 

150 and £135.—Apply to A. M. Hgarucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near 


A First- Grate Schoo! p: BOYS for the Universities, and for the Service E 
tions. JUNIOR BOYS prepared for the Public Schools, 
The Suildines. are healthily situated, facing Dartmoor. The Schoolrooms and dormitories 
ave large, airy, and well lighted, and the Playground covers ten acres, There are ives courts, 
a covered payee h and a carpenter's shop. 
NEXT September 21.—For further particulars app! yt to the TTEAD-MASTER. 
COLLEGE, Limited. 
Head- Master—Rev. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. NEXT TERM commences 
tember 21. New Hoye t to arrive September 20. Entrance Examination, Septem- 
gers ine A.M.—Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 
D Oo VE R OL LE@G@ iE 
President—Right Mon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
XT TERM will commence on September 22. 
£46 63. ; from 13 to 18 Guineas, 
to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head-Master ; or W. KNOCKER, 
COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Preparation for Civil Service, Army, Woolwich, and Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences September | 
GOMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH.— 
Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A. Merton College, Oxford. BOARDERS soceived 
in the Senior Department by the Head-Master ; in the Junior Department by the Rev. W. H. 
Beacu, M.A. (for fifteen years Assistant Master at Derby School). 
LEAMINGTON COLLEGE 
NEXT TERM begins Wednesda 
C HATHAM- 


» September 19. 
For particulars apply to the PRiNciPaL. 
HOUSE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


Mead-Master—Rev. E. GRIPPER BANKS, M.A. 
Chaplain—Rev. W. LEEMAN, M.A. 
Ten Assistant Masters Resident. 

This well-known ‘School (established in 1809) stands in a park of 17 acres, and with its 
chapel, gymnasium, workshop, and entirely new school buildings, forms one of the most 
complete and handsome Collexes in England. The climate of Ramsgate in winter, as well as 
during the rest of the year, is especially suitable for children, while the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the College have been pronounced by eminent authorities perfect. 

PUPILS are sent up direct for SCHOLARSIIIPS at the Universities, London Matricula- 
tion and First Scientific, Woolwich and Sandhurst, Legal and Medical Preliminary, and all 
the usual Examinations ; and the Honours gained are unusually numerous. 

There is a JUNIOR BRANCH for Boys from Seven to Twelve years of age. Fees £57 to 


£60 a year, inclusive. (No Day a taken. ) 
20.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


NEXT TERM will 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, NORTHCOTE 
from this school have gained O; 


HOUSE, RUGBY.—During the last four years 


Scholarships at Rossall (July Rugby, post), y (March 1883), and a ~ 
nation at rent M.J.F. 


BRackENBURY, M. 


OMPETITIVE and othr EXAMINATIONS— 
Mr. J. C. TREGARTHEN, of College House, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
(Mathematical Master of Trinity College School), has Vacancies for THREE 
PUPILS. 
Recent Mathematical results include : 
6th place in order of merit, with 609 marks, in Mathematics, in open competition 
for Civil Service of India (1883). 
11th Senior Optime (Mathematical Tripos, 1883), 
Mathematical Honours (Oxford & Cambridge Schools Examination, July 1882). 
1440 marks in Mathematics (Sandhurst Open Competition, Dec. 1882), 
6th place in Mathematical Honours List (Cambridge Locals), 
Numerous Candidates have passed Sandhurst and Law Preliminary and University 
Matriculation Examinations. 
Terms (strictly inclusive) for Board and Tuition, £35 per term. 
References permitted to Walter Wren, Esq., and Rev. H. P. Gurney, Powis Square, 
W., and to several Members of the Civil Service of India. 


})CONOM ICAL EDUCATION for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

at SCHORNE COLLEGE, near WINSLOW.—Terms for Young Boys, Thirty Guineas 
per annum ; reduc brothers, orphans, &c. Parental references as to diet, care, teaching, 
and general efficiency and com ort.—Address, Rev. Dr. Jam 


FLASTBOURNE. —YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN are carefully 


Trained and EDUCATED by Mrs. ARNOLD, who is assisted by Certificated Teachers 
and Professors. BELLE 
class home for domestic comfort. Garden and exercise ground surround and wrx 
Gymnasium, which avails for Science Lectures, and in bad weather for games. 
begins on September 21. 


A‘ GENTLEMAN, of originality and special ability, with City 
capital, wanted to joi her in tl pmen -established 
CITY FINANCIAL rented to J of J. Walker, 23 Old treet, 


RESIDENCES, at moderate rentals, at 
a EST KENSINGTON (opposite West Kensington Station). Frequent trains toCity 
WVest-end. St. Paul's School (from St. Paul’s Churchyard), now being erected in the 
~ will afford highest educational facilities. They contain every modern improvement = 
su io the requirements of Gentlemen's Families. ent, £60 to £100,, to Gibus «& 
FLEW, Limited, Cedars Estate Office, West Kensington Station, W. poly 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA, &. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS: 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN. 
ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY . 


From Brindisi, Monday. 
GIRS ALTAR. MALTA, 
ADEN, en Every Wednesday. 


Pn OFrrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 
25 COCKSPUR STREET. 


(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH., 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 
(THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


VUE HOUSE is replete with all the pooner to 


Wednesday, 12 30 
From Brindisi, Monday. 
From Gravesend, 

Thursday, 12.30 P.M. 


From Gravesend, 


f al Stati 
Wholesale only of Trios. ne & Co., London. 


COLLINSON & LOCK’S 
MODELLED PLASTER WORK, 


Original Designs and Reproductions of Old Work. 
MADE IN PORTABLE PANELS. 
EASILY FIXED TO ANY CEILING OR WALL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS SENT ON APPLICATION. 

109 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


GORE COURT, TUNSTALL (near SITTINGBOURNE). 
The Rev. H. B. ALLEN, M.A. (late Scholar of Winchester and B.N.C. — 
and A. W. W. GORDON, M.A. (C.C.C. Oxford, late Exhibiti of W 
BOYS from the ages of Eight to Fourteen for the Public Schools and Navy. The h ae 
stands on gravel and chalk soil in a park of 100 acres. a 
References permitted to 

The Rev. Dr. Ridding, Head Master of Winchester ——-. 

The Rev. G. Richardson, Second Master of Winchester College. 

The Rev. Canon Wordsworth, Fellow of Brasenose and Oriel College, 

1 Keble Terrace, Oxford. 
Sir Joseph Fayrer, M.D., F.R.S., Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 


RUSTHALL COMMON, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


PREPARATION for the rystgo SCHOOLS. Careful training in all res: Situa- 
most healthy.—For Terms, &c., apply to W. PizRsON, M.A., "Braeside. 
R B Y 


tion beautiful aud 
Cc H O O L 
MICHAELMAS | will 


D in 92. THREE HOUSE 
SCHOTARSHIES (each of £40), TWO RUWLAND SCH omaeddiee (each of £25), and 
THREE — SCHOLA ARSHIPS will then be offered for co tion. 

Tle H rs gained within the last include the and Se = 
First Classes in the Cl assical, Theol , and Natural Science Tri 
Scholarships at Oxford and C: at Woolwich aud Sandh 


Addruss, the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, the School, Derby. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, GREAT MALVERN. 
healthy situation, Great individual attention. Scholarships gained 
Address, Rev. C. BLACK, Colwall Green, Great Malve: 


Hie AGATE SCHOOL, founded by Sir R. 
NEXT TERM commences Se 
ual these of any public 


Boarding Louse, buildings, and arrange- 
to the Tev. the HEAD-MasTK®, School | Tilustrated priced 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS: SYDNEY, 
MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“* A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRAOT 
: SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


YOUR HOUSE or 


and can also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Sold everywhere. 


APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT cn MOEDER'S for time. me ven. Large, and most 
ral Jas) ices; no ex ime given. usefu 
charge for select from. 


and 19, 20, and 21 Street, W. 


i 
é 
| 
| 
T HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s 
Standard, 
Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
— It contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, 


Ss. 


r 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.-1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.\V. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and pany CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
ee against Loss by Fire ant Lightning as gies in all parts of the World, 


aims arranged with promptitude and Libera’ 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,000 
£250,000 

Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed .. £309,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds 977,009 


Curr Orrices—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Exp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


COCKS’ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
Has been the Best and most Economical Sauce 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


Cocks’ Reading Sauce induces appetite, accelerates diges- 
tion, whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


~ 
Reading Arms. 


ORIGINAL 
READING 
SAUCE. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—-NEW BOOKS. —NOTICE.. 


h Copies of all New Books of more than average interest are added to poses 
SEL LIBRARY as the demand increases, and an ly is provided of al 
principal Forthcoming Books as they Subscription. per 
date. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Mopie's SeLect Lisrary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, ‘and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROA 
LONDON—1 MOURGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 STREET. 


INCOME and FUNDS (Iss2). 


Fire Premiums £160,100 

Interest ..... 
Accumulated Funds ees £2,719,400 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


L ONDON 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D, 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., anv 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
century and a half. 
r in hand exceed £3,200,000. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. 
LFeAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Addition to cach £1,000 assured its, on an age, to £86 7s. 6d. 
for the five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 

Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums pore Sees to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in future Bonus, 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lori Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Chief Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Asscts exceed Two Millions,—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
beloag to the Assured, 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular; Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death end title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on arpli- 


cation, 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


SPECTACLES ». BLINDNESS. 


QONE-FOURTH of those suffering from Dimness of Sight or 
Blindness can trace their calamity to the use of spectacles indiscriminately purchased, 
and unsuited to the sight. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND 
STREET, having made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and sole study for upwards 
of thirty years, personally adapts his improved lenses. Testimonials as to the success of 
Mr. LAURANCE'S treatment have been received from Earl Lindsay, Sir George Henry Scott 
Douglas, Bart., Sir Graham Briggs, Bart., aptyenser Benedict, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., 
M.P., Lieutenant-General Mi 1) d, General Torrens, commanding Cork 
Division, Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c. Pamphlet—“ Spectacles: 
their Use and Abuse,” post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MAGNESIA.—This Solution is th best 


J NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and mos most gentle 
Aperientfor Delicate Constitutions Ladies, Children, and 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS: 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64. each will he given, viz.:. 
1, 13s. 8, 75, 99, 105, 318, and 396 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southam ton Street, Strand,. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW will be forwarded by KtrKtanp,. 
Corr, & Co., 4 Northumberland Street, Strand, London, at the following 
Annual Subscriptions: 
£1 12s, 60. to India, yey Japan, Straits Settlements, Java, Philippine 
Islands, aud all parts of the East. 
£1 10s, 6d. to all other hart Colonies and Possessions throughout the world, 
to all European countries, the Argentine Republic, Central American. 
Republics, Brazil, Uruguay, Chili, Peru, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Persia. 
and Madeira. 
£1 14s. to Bolivia, Hawaiian Islands, and Madagascar. 


NEWSPAPER PRICE LIST.—STEEL & JONES will be 


seats happy to send their Price List of the principal London Newspapers free on ap- 
plication. 
The aeeeanay REVIEW to any part of the United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. per annum (ia. 


advav 
London : STEEL & Jones, 4 Spring Gardens,S.W. 


Now ready. Price to Subscribers, 15s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 20s. 
Postage, Is. éd. extra. 
“Increases year by year in size and in the extent and value of its information.”— Times. 


GTREETS INDIAN and COLONIAL MERCANTILE 


DIRECTORY, 1882-83, 


This Annnal offers to the manufacturers of England a reliable and valuable cuide to the 
European Merchants of India, Chima, Japan, and the Eastern ustralia, New Zealand, 
British Columbia, the West Indies, West African Settlements, Gold Coast Colony, Liberign 
Coast, and all the Colonies and English Settlements. The contents have been went carefully 
revised (loc ny at great cat expense. 80 that it cannot but prove a tr 
reference. It also contains ffs, Trade Returns, Populations, Maps, and other | information: 
useful to Merchants. 
London : G. STREET & Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. ; Street BroTruers, 5 Serle Street, W.C. 
New York: 8S. M. PETTENGILL & Co. Boston: S. M. PRTTENGILL & Co. 


KIRKES’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tenth Edition, revised, post 8vo. with 420 Illustrations, 14s. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 


W. Morrast Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and Surgeon to 
~ Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick- 
Children. 
The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body has been in 
great part sowetioen 3 ; poy the text has been much altered in many others, 
y the Chapt the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and’ 
the Nervons System. 


Abont 60 new Illustrations have been added, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 
In crown 8vo. price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 


the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer 
Harte, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp” &c. 
*,* This work is Copyright. 
‘Londen, Loxemans & Co. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. price 21s. 


[THICKER THAN WATER. By Janes Payy,, 
Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd’ 
London, Lonemans & Co. 

QLD YORKSHIRE. Vol. IV. now ready. Also Vol. I. Each 


7s. 64. Complete Sets of the work (Vols. I. to IV.) 25s. from the Editor, W. Surru, 
Osborne House, Morley, near Leeds.—LONGMANS & Co. 


‘ow ready, fcp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
BREDOUEEN LEGENDS ; and other Poems. By W. Sz. 
“ The volume sparkles wi 


“ A little je olume of vert otherwise, have 
lips have anointed with the sacred chrism 
Ronson & KERSLAKE, 43 Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square. 
NEW NOVEL.—At Madie's and all Libraries, 2 vols. 
FOR ONE. MAN’S PLEASURE, By Neti Forrescun 
HARRISON, 
“ Taking the novel as @ whole, it must be pronounced one of great force and of greater 
promise.”’ 
A clever book and detidedly written.” —Court 


Journal. 
“ Shows unmistakable signs of Whitehall 
“ The authoress Ce = be congratulated on her maiden effort. 


of song, ond thot 
Derbyshire Gazette, 


The character of Muriel ix 


many Morning Post. 
<n W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
published, crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(THE AGE of CLAY: a Rhythmic Satire. By W. Borp 
Mvsuet, M.R.C.P., &c. ** Ubi philosophus desinit ibi incipit medicus.”” 
London ;: WyMay & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
In a few days will be published. crows Ovo. post free, 

THE PARLIAMENTARY (Covert 
Notes, by Wzxry M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 


London : Gon, 0 Beli Templo Ban W.0. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 
LONGMAN'’S MAGAZINE, E, No. XI. _SEPTEMBER. 


THICKER THAN WATER. Chapters XLIV.—XLVIII. 
TITLES.—I. By Epwarp A. Freeman, LL.D. D.C.L. 

THE LAST WORDS OF CLEANTHES. By Ricuarp Hencist HoRNE. 
''POKER PRINCIPLES AND CHANCE LAWS. By R. A. Proctor. 

A BOOKMAN’S PURGATORY. By Anprew Lana. 

THE AGE OF TREES. By J. A. Farrer. 

GONE OVER. By Jean INGELOow. 

IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Chapters V.—VIII. By Brer Harte. 

Lonemans, GREEN, & Co. 


On August 23, New Series, No. ITI., 6d. 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS 
THE REVEREND JOHN CREEDY. With Tiustrations by E. J. Wheeler. 
TEE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts. Part II. Ps 
GIANT'S ROBE. By the of “ Vice Versa.” Chapter 7. In the Fog. 
Chapter 9. A Turning Point. With Illustrations by 


THE TRYST. 

IN SUSPENSE. 

THE ROMANCE OF PAULILATINO. With Illustrations by H. Furniss. 
London : SuiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER 1883. 


“SENTI, SENTI, ANIMA MIA.” By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
AEXD THE EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
THE LIBERAL IDEA AND THE COLONIES. By H. 0. ARNOLD-ForstTEa. 
SALMON FISHING. By W. Bromiey-Daveyront, M.P. 
CLERGYMEN AS HEAD-MASTERS. By C. KEGAN Pav. 
THE “ LIFE-PROBLEM OF BENGAL.” By AMBER ALI. 
THE THEATRE AND THE MOB. By ARTHUR Joint Author of The 
ver 
THE WISH TO BELIEVE. By WILFRID Warp. 
MEMORIES OF ISCHIA. By Dr. W. H. RUSSELL. 
HAVE WE AN ARMY? By Lieut.-General Sir Patrick L. MACDOUGALL, K.C.M.G. 
INEQUALITY IN PUNISHMENT. By Lord Justice Fry. 
REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. By Mons. Joserm Rervacn. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for SEPTEMBER. 


‘The Spanish Peninsular in Travel. 
the Tsar. By William 0. 


Along an Inland Beach. By Edith M. 
‘Thomas. 

Mérimée in his Letters. By Maria Louise 
Henry. 


Character in Feathers. By Bradford Torrey. 
Lily of Strath-Farrar. By Thomas,William 
Parsons 


Chrysalides. By A. F. Mark Twain's “Life on the Mississippi.” 
The Civil War in America. Two Journalists. 
« London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


AY N ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. —See THE , BUILDER ; 
Views, Soldiers’ Home, Aldershot ; Villa, Harrow; Chure 
ts— Exeter—Oharcoal and Coal—The Study and the Workroom, &c. 4d. ; by post, 4jd_ 
46 Catlierine Street. And all Newsmen. 


A Roman Singer. By F. M. Crawford. 

En Province. By Henry James. 

King's Chapel. By Oliver W. Holmes. 

Our Machines. By George W. 
a Criticism. By Harriet 

Glints in Auld Reekie. By H. H. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 


This day is published, 
Complete in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ The opening chapters overflow with drollery.’’"—Times. 
“ Bids fair to become one of the most remarkable novels of the time."’"—St. James's Gazette. 
“ It is bright and vigorous and full of meaning,”"— Whitehall > 

-“ TItisim ble to ex te the sense of infinite refreshment inspi 

“ Every page is lively, clever, and what is much rarer, spirituel.""— Westminster Review. 
“ The book is full of humour and drollery.""—Saturday Review. 


IV. post 8vo. 5s. completing the work, may now be had. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Cappy, Author 


of “Artist and Amateur” &c. 8 vols. 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. | By Anne 


BEALE, Author of “Fay Arlington ” &c. 3 vols. ; 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fayyy E, 


Notuey, Author of “Olive Varcoe” &c. 3 vols. 


FALLEN FOE. By: Karnanine’ Kine, 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment” &c. 3 vols. 
FARMER JOHN. By Gzorce Hotes. 


SLACKETT PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


the 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Ready on Wednesday next, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


‘FoR SEPTEMBER 1883: 
1. BELINDA. By Miss Rropa Broventox. Continued. 
2. EX-MARSHAL BAZAINE'S APOLOGY. 
3. ANY MAID TO HER TABBY'S SHADE. 
4. THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 
5. AUGUST IN SUSSEX AND IN SIENA. 
6. TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE. Conclusion. 
7. NOTES OF A WANDERER IN SKYE. 
8. MERUM NECTAR. 
9. A CLEFT STICK. 
10. A TEN DAYS’ RIDE IN CARTA AND PHRYGIA. 
ll. IONE STEWART. By Mrs. Lyxx Lustox. Continued. 


SOME EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER’S 


Popular Edition, 1 vol. crown 
vO. 23, 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


SPENSER’S POEMS. Arranged by Lucy 


Harrison. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, price 63. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON. 


J. BRINSLEY-RIcHaRpDs, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


Edited by 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss Carorine 


FOTHERGILL. 3 vols, crown 8vo. [Yow ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITTY” &c. 
DISARMED. By Miss Beraam-Epwarps. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


RIDDELL, Author of “ Far above Rubies” &c, 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“In *A Struggle for F. Mrs. Riddell has written a book which in every add 
to her brian reputation Morning Pot, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS YET.” 


WOMAN’S GLORY.” ~ By Miss Saran 


Doupnyey. 3 vols. 

“ One of the most amusing characters in Mrs. Goad ; Lg Mrs. Goad people 
must read for themselves, It is too often 0 wade through the whole of 
volume novel, but we have found no difficulty in reading A Woman '3 Glory ’.......+ 
all, while bright and tone is y Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GRISEL ROMNEY” &c. 


TRANSPLANTED. By Miss Fraser-Tytter. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


anes aqnenat told story of a who lived rather a Bohemian life abroad with her 
father. his goes tive wih two mont charmingly draw old aunt in 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 6 vols. small 


crown 8vo. The Set, 303.; or separately : 


MARRIAGE 2 vols, 10s. 
THE INHERITANCE......_ 2 vols. 10s. 
DESTINY 2 vols. 10s. 


‘ 


“ Edgeworth, Ferrier, Austen, have all go m poreres society 
thing man, vain man, has produced of the rato real 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


- EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. each 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


MARY LAMB, 


By Mrs. ALEX. GILCHRIST. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO.,13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


A MODERN POLITE LETTER WRITER. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (post free, 2s. 9d.) 
THE LETTER WRITER of - MODERN 
“ A work of which the unconscious humour will hardly who Bon even those readers who 
on previous occasions put 
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MACMILLAN & LIST. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, after Drawings by 
R. T. Pritchett and others, anda Map. Royal 8vo, 25s. 


THE VOYAGE OF 


THE “WANDERER” (R.Y.S.): 


From the Journals and Letters of C. and 8. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 


“ A book which almost, if not quite, equals ‘ The Veyage of the Sunbeam’ in interest.” 


Hobe, 
“ There is much which is and amusing volume us.” —John 
Quite book to read and e and is a * The 
the Sunveam.’” Fair. 


Voyage of 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


GTATE SOCIALISM and the NATIONALI- 


SATION of the LAND. By the Right Hon. Hexry Fawcett, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, 2d. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. crown Svo. 31s. 6d. 


YOLANDE: 


THE STORY OF A DAUGHTER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Author of “ Shandon om” “A Princess of Thule,” ** The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton,” &c, 


dable book, showing all Mr. Black's best qualities as a 


“ A thoroughly 
novelist.”"~Pall 


“The novel yal satisfy Mr. Black's numerous admirers that his right hand has lost 


bone of its cunni wilt plese *—St. James's Gazette. 
* Yolande * and interest many.” —Whitchall Review. 


JN the LAND of the LION and SUN; or, 


Modern Persia; being Experiences of Life in Persia during a Residence of 
Fifteen Years in various Parts of that Country, from 1866-1881. By C.J. 
WI.xs, M.D., late one of the Medical Officers of H.M.’s Telegraph Depart- 
ment in Persia. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
“ Probably the most amusing book of travel that has been published in recent years........ 
From beginning to the end the book is anecdotal. is oy a ‘without its story 
or incident, some of them rathe: all the highes 


Now ready, Vol. III., PLancn& to Sumer Is IcuMEN 1x, price 21 


[)ICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


(a.D. 1450-1883.) By eminent Writers, Engtish and Foreign. With Ilcs- 
trations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir Gronce Grove, D.C.i., Director of 
the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I, to XIV., 33. 6d. each. 
Parts XV. and XVI. 7s. ; XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 

Vols. and III., 21s. each, 


(THE NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 


Joun M. Licnrwoop, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


LEADING PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By J. E. Camyes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


Now publishing, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 


[THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: a Series of 


Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Edited by Heyry Cratk, 
M.A. This series is intended to meet the d d for ble informa- 


tion on the ordinary conditions and the current terms of our political life. 
The series deals with the details of the machinery whereby our Constitu- 
tion works, and the broad lines upon which it has been constructed. 


The following are the titles to the volumes: 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. STATE IN ITS RELATION 
TralLy, D.C.L. [ Read, TO TRADE. T. H. Farrer. 
THE ELECTORATE AND THE Le [ Ready. 
GISLATURE. SPENCER WaLrots. | THE STATE IN RELATION TO 
Ready. LABOUR. W. Srantzy JeEvons, 

LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. [ Ready. 
THE STATE AND THE CHUROH. 


mens, M.A. (Ready. 
JUSTICB AND POLICE. F. Poxock, Hon. A. Extior, M.P. /-eady. 
THE! STATE AND THE LAND. 


RATIONAL BUDGET: THE POoLLock, (Jn the press. 
NATIONAL DEBT, TAXES, AND gBELATIONS. Srexcen 
RATES. A.J. Witson. (Ready. WALPO [ 
Henry Cratk, M.A. Part I. INDIA. By J. S. 

THE POOR LAW. Rev. T. W. Fowte, M.A. Part II, The COLONIES, 
M.A. (Ready. By E. J. Payne, M.A. [Ready. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. M. D. Cuat- 


AGRICULTURAL READING BOOKS FOR THE NEW CODE. 


PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. I. The| 


ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES of AGRICULTURE. 64.—II. FUR- 
THER STEPS. 1s.—III, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS for the 
THIRD STAGE. 1s. By Professor Henry TANNER, M.R.AC., F.C.S., 


Examiner in the Principles of ture under the Government ‘Depart- 
ment of Science, Director of Education in the Institute of Agriculture, 
South Kensington, London, 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


| IVY. Book I. Edited, with Notes and 
by Rev. H. M. M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s 
Cambridge, Head-Master of St. Peter's School, York. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Now ready, post 8vo. with Map, price 10s. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES, 


describing the History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, as 
well as the Means of Access, Hotels, Lodgings. Alphabetically 
arranged in one volume. 


“ A trustworthy account of every town, village, and place of importance, with alt 
relating to them of archeological, geological, botanical, or phical intcrest. 
A handier book of reference could hardly have been |. We believe it to be 
one of the best books of its kind.” — Science Gossip, 


LONDON. 
18mo. with Clue Map and Plans, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON; or, 


London as it is. A complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors ; ‘diving 
full Descriptions of all Places and Objects of Interest in the Metro- 
polis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railways, Omnibuses, &c. 


“ The interesting and exact oe naan with which this ‘Handbook’ abounds. 
It is without a rival for truth, intelligence, and accuracy.”— Times, 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


An Alphabetical Account of every Town and Village within Twenty 
Miles round the Metropolis. Giving particulars of Railways, Hotels, 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“One of the most valuable, and is likely.to be one of the most popular, of all 
Mr. Murray's series of home guide-books. It is impossible to open the volumes at 
any point without finding evidence of original inquiry and cares = 5-8 

ly News. 


SCOTLAND. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, $s. 


HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND, including 


Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ave, Stirling, Arran, 
The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine and ‘Tros- 
sachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braeniar, 
Skye, Caithness, Ross, Sutherland, &c. 


“ Mr. Murray’s Handbook for Scotland is to be recommended warmly. The 
arrangement of routes, the wayside divergencies, and the variety of schemes intro- 
duced for tours of one, two, or three months, are all that can be expected.” 

Builder. 


IRELAND, 
Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 


HANDBOOK for IRELAND, including Dub- 


lin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, “Waterford, 
The Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Antrim, Mayo, &e. 


“ There is nothing more beautiful and more picturesque than the south and west 
of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of Europe still find in Ireland that 
which they have seen nowhere else, and which has charms all its own, Thackeray 
doubted whether there is in all the earth a grander view than that over We-tport 
to Clew Bay. But the whole coast west and south has beauties that many a tra- 
velled Englishman has not the least conception of.” — Zimes, 


PARIS. 
Small 8vo. with Map and Plans, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for PARIS: an Alphabetical 


Description of the most Remarkable Objects in the Freneh Capital and 
ee vw to See them, with General Advice and Information for 
avellers. 


“ This is really a handbook. It is small enough to be portable, 
the visitor everything he really wants to know. The general plan of = ty 
alphabetical, certainly the most peng meh for reference and the most concise. A 
short t of the diff routes is prefixed ; and a very well 
written essay on hotels, restaurants cabs, French money, and reading- rooms.” 
Speciaior, 


16mo. 730 pp. bound in red leather, 6s. 


HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: a Practical 
and Conversational Rater J of the English, French, and German 
printed in Parallel Columns for the Use of Travellers, 


*,* A small oblong volume, most convenient for HAND or 
POCKET. 


16mo. 8s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK : : Dialogues 
—Questions—Vocabularies. In German, French, 
For English Travellers Abroad. — var Tali, 
“ The ilers of the ‘ Handbook of Travél 
revised ion is one severe 
Ke ~-- 4 many symptoms the return of the touriss 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S GREEK LEXICON. 
A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


Compiled by Hexrny Groroe D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church and Ropssr "Dean of 


years in pre ‘tion, every as as been subjected to a 
thorough and mipute revis le has very conside: 

sudditions have been made, i found possible, by 
means 01 er size of 


e, to reduce by ninety the bul 
ion of the work. The sdditions consist fuller 
“references lassical authors, and a free use of the 
Indices to the Bertie Aristotle and to the Corpus 
e co-operati scholars, more ieularly o: 
= York; Professor GoopWIN, of 
Cambridge, fessor GILDERSLEEVE, 
-of Baltimore. rs and GILDERSLEEVE 
ve rewritten several tenpeytant articles, which their well- 
nown grammatical learning makes peculiarly valuable, 
-and the tormer has supplied some excellent additions to Attic 


jaw terms, Professor gone carefully over the 
whole book, and there fs hard! which does not bear 
some trace of his accurate aisetee 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


= ‘ion, chie: Schools. 
idence 12mo. cloth, 78. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on 
ANpDREWs's Edition of Frrunp’s Latin Dictionary. 
CHARLTON T. LRWIs, CHARLES SHORT, 

D. 4to. cloth, reduced to 25s. 

all its use. 

- E. B. Mayon in Notes and 


“ Must su 


To be Completed in Four Parts. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY, 


based on_ the MS. Collections of the late Bos. 
worth, D.D., Professor of A Oxford. Edited 


and enla *by Professor I’, N. TOLLER, M.A., Owens 
College, Manchester. Parts I. and 

“ This Dicti y is jionably one of great rae and 
exhibits the results of patent on 
“honest work, and is, especially for English rs, a very 
wreat advance upon all previous wens. at the same character. 

Professor Sk EaT in the Academy. 


THE LEOFRIC MISSAL, as used in 
the of the Episcopate of its first 
A.D. with some account 

issal of Robert of Jumidges, 


Warnes BL 

loucestershire, and late "Fellow ‘of St. John 
Oxford. 4to. Roxburgh binding, 35s. 

“ The famous Missal high among the trea- 


‘edit or, oe nown by his work on the Liturgy 
of the atin hurch..... at volume am assur- 
ance that his long-expected edition o be | 


‘would leave nothing to be as desired in the way a ct 
labour to be spent upon it." theneum. 


y in the University of W Urzburg. Edited, with an 

by Vines, M.A., D.Se., F.L.S., 

— and of Christ's Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Mee 8vo. cloth, 3is. 6d. 


‘THE THEAETETUS of PLATO, with 
a Revised Text and English Notes. By Lewis CamP- 
BELL, M.A., LL.D., Proiessor of Greek in the Universit; 
of St. Andrews. Second E dition, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


A GRAMMAR of the HOMERIC DIA- 
LECT. By D. B. Mowrno, M.A., of Oriel Col- 
lege Oxford. Demy svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ A work which will do Me f fis reat service to scholarship ; 
and for which all students aap. S k,and grammar 

-owe the author their cordial t ks.” Saturday Review. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. By W. Stvnss, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Modern Lm ww owe. New Li brary Edition, 3 vo's. 

svo.¢ 
Also in3 Wane crown 8vo. cloth, each 12s. 

“*One of the most considerable works of modern litera- 
ture...... Professor Stubbs has produced a classic a 
knowledge no Engli politi ica, 

Ade henceforth complete...... In_ his 3 the master idea ‘of 

the English Consti ution is fur ie pret tume shown to iuspire 

"the whole course of the national hi 

Edinburgh Review. 


“ The author lang given ag his countrymen and to the world 
Mew conces of English history........ It is now some two 
ears since Canon Scubbs's history was completed—it has 
wme and is likely long to remain the standard work on the 
subject which it Time: 
* Le livre de M.S bbs ext de ceux qu'il est nécessaire de 
poss der.” —evue Critique. 


‘SELECT CHARTERS and other HIS- 
TORICAL DOCUMENTS ilinstrative of the Constitu- 
tional Llistory of the page 2 Nation, from the Earliest 

the the Reign of Edward]. By D.D., 
of Modern History, Oxford. Fourth 

“ A sketch of the early constitutional bepeey of England, 
such as has never been written before...... n the Introduc- 
tory Sketch, we get the canstitutions! of our for 
about thirtcen hundred years, written with such combined 


ot living competition. Never did we 

historical information, of exactly the kind which the his- 

al student wants, together in so convenient a 
"Saturday Keview. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO- 


SAXON. By M.A.. Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon. Second Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In 
Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, 
Glossary. By Hexny Sweet, M.A.. Balliol 
tion, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 


AN ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With 
Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By the same Author. 
Extra tcp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR and READ- 
ING BOOK for LOWER FORMS in CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. By O. W. Tancock, M.A, Third Edition, 
extra fep. 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Earue, M.A., Professor of Anglo- 
the University of Oxford. Third Edition, extra 


THE SCHOLAR'S ARITHMETIC. By 
Lewis Hensury, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant- 
sree on College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE SCHOLAR’S ALGEBRA. By the 


same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
New and Revised Edition. With 
and Glossarial Index. By R. Moxagis, LL. ond 


° 

Part I. From OLD ENGLISH MOMILIEG to ame 
HORN, A.D. 1150-A.D. 1300. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth. 9s 

Part If. From OBERT - GLOUCESTER to 
GOWER, A.D. 1298-A.D. 13%. Third Edition, extra fep. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, the PLOUGHMANS CREDE to we 

Ww Introduction, Notes, Hlossarial Index. 
W. Skeat, M.A. Edition, extra fcep. 8 
cloth, 78. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The PRIORESSES TALE; 
SIR THOPAS; THE MONKES TALE: THE 
CLERKES TALE; THE SQUIERES xc. 
Edited by W. W. SkgatT, M.A. T. 
fep. 8vo. cloth, 43. 6d. 


CHAUCER.—The TALE of the MAN 
of WE; PARDONERES TALE; THE 
SECOND NoNNES TALE; THE CHANOUNS YE- 
MANNES Ns ALE. By the same Editor. Extra tra fcp. 8vo. 


CHAUCER.—The PROLOGUE to the 

TALES; THE KNIGHTES TALE; 

THE NONNE PRESTES TALE. Edited ts Morzis, 
LL.D. Sixth Edition, extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT 
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